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reach for 
your sombrero 


...and go to your grocer’s pronto for this gay and 
colorful treat for dinner tonight! 


Manana just isn’t soon 


a enough. Surprise your fam- 

. a . . . . . 

a ily with this corn with the 
if Latin touch tonight! It’s 


the Green Giant’s famous 
Niblets Brand Corn with 
sweet red and green peppers 
added. Enjoy Niblets Brand 
Mexicorn tonight, for sure! 
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Faod Hello 
* 

#Y Square Dancing is in- 
vigorating exercise that 
helps you to Good 


Health—the Canadian 
Way. 








en it’s time out for refresh- 
its, eall for a mellow Brad- 
> — a truly satisfying ale, 
i the growing number who 
saying “Im a Brading’s 


! My self.” 


a 
SRADINGS 
ee 


Always ask for 


£-ading’s Old Stock Ale 
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THE NEXT ISSUE: Canadian soldiers in Korea are afraid th: it they are becom- 
ing just a token force, a small unit attached to the U.S. Fighth Army, and they 
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the star turns in the Royal Command Music Hall 
Varieties that British star Tommy Trinder is bringing 
out on a cross-Canada tour—sponsored by Toronto's 
Variety Club, 
professional sport—to help their school for crippled 
boys. Sce page 15.—Photo by Ken Beil. 
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tones to match. 
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SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY TODAY 


t 
STAR PERFORMERS FOR YOUR 1952 GARDEN * ’ 


SUGAR-GIANT, jumbo size Ground Cherry — HI-SUGAR, New Hybrid Tomato, sweetest ever developed 
— CARLETON, outstanding new early tomato from Central Experimental Farm, Ortawa. TRIP-L-CROP 
Climbing tomato — MIDGET VEGETABLES, a new group for small gardens — HYBRID VEGETABLES — 
New VINELAND ASPARAGUS — SUGAR PRINCE, new extra early Hybrid Corn — PACER, earliest of all 
wax beans — STRAWBERRIES from seed — SEEDLESS WATERMELON — DWARF FRUITS — MULTIPLE 
APPLES — MULTIFLORA ROSE, the living fence — TREE ROSES — XMAS ROSE — Exotic Chinese TREE 
PEONY — AMARYLLIS — AMAZON LILY — CASCADE 
MUMS — AFRICAN VIOLET and dozens of other lovely 
houseplants and flowering bulbs — NEW GARDEN 
FLOWERS — Many NEW GLADS — Scores of other spe- 
cialties and introductions with hundreds and hundreds of 
old favorites too in seeds, bulbs, plants, fruits, etc. 
Everything to make your garden pleasureful and profitable 
through the FRIENDLY service of a skilled and experienced 
Organization whose efforts 12 months of the year are 
devoted to the interests of Canadian Gardeners. Send for 
New Free Seed and Nursery Book today. See details of 
LOVELY FREE ROSE premium on each $5.00 purchase, 
148 pages of valuable help and information. 
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COLLECTING RADIO FEES 


by Michael Barkway 


IFTY JOBS have soon to be fill- 
in ed in the Department ot Trans- 
port. Fifty new supervisors are 

to be appointed to police the collec- 
tion of the $2.50 radio licence this 
year. This is part of a new collec- 
tion system worked out by the De- 
partment to try to meet the recurrent 
criticism that collection costs are too 
high and issue of licences too small. 
The major change to be tried out 
this vear is the abolition of the ven- 
dors who used to peddle radio licences 
trom house to house. They got a 
25-cent commission on each one, but 


they never came near to visiting 
everybody. In theory that didn't 
matter because every owner of a 


radio was bound by law to buy his 
licence, and he couldn’t—again in 
theory—sit at home and wait for a 
vendor to call. This year there will 
be no more vendors at all: you have 
to get out to the Post Office and buy 
your licence. And if you don’t get 
it, the chances of your being pro- 
secuted will be—the Department 
hopes—a good deal better than they 
were last year. 

The change of policy was announced 
to the Parliamentary Radio Com- 
mittee last session by a civil servant. 
G. C. W. Browne, the official respon- 
sible for these collections in the De- 
partment of Transport, appeared be- 
fore the committee with the permis- 
sion of his minister, Lionel Chevrier. 
He told them of the new plan, and 
members immediately said this was a 
change in Government policy which 
ought not to have been announced 
by a civil servant. 

To complete the embarrassment 
about the whole affair, Dr. J. J. Mc- 
Cann made it pretty clear that he 
didn’t approve of the new policy. He 
is the minister through whom the 
CBC reports to Parliament. He was 
a member of the radio committee. 
Lionel Chevrier, who is responsible 
for collecting radio licences, was not 
a member. But his official had to 
face hostile questioning by another 
minister. It all seemed rather odd. 


River Project in West 


THE illness of Dr. T. H. Hogg in To- 
ronto is delaying the work of the 
Royal Commission on the South Sas- 
katchewan River project. He is the 
chairman of the commission, which 
also includes G. A. Gaherty of Cal- 
gary and the colorful figure of Dr. 
John A. Widtsoe of Salt Lake City. 
Dr. Widtsoe is a prominent Mormon, 
and one of the chief American ex- 
perts on use of water-power. 

While the Commission is formally 
hung up by Dr. Hogg’s absence, its 
own small staff and its consultants 
are continuing most detailed studies 
into all kinds of matters affecting the 
South Saskatchewan River basin. The 
plan prepared by the Department of 
Agriculture, which the Royal Com- 
mission is studying, would provide a 
dam in Central Saskatchewan 
Outlook). This dam, with a 


big 


(near 








subsidiary one in the Qu’Appell 
ley, would hold the South Sask 
wan waters in a huge reservoii 


Val. | 
tche- 
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primary use would be to irrigat. hal 4 
a million acres—most of it porth i. 
wards towards Saskatoon, and som ; 
in the Qu’Appelle Valley eastv ards ww 
A secondary but valuable use would F 
be a hydro site which is  esti:nated Bit 
to develop 475 million kilowatt our Be 
per year of badly-needed pows het 
The capital cost of the projec: wa a. 
estimated in 1950 at just over $10) a 
million: it’s probably $125 million to. Boh 
day. Barc 
The big trouble with rivers is tha B 9p 
you can’t monkey with their flow Epo 
one point—as in Saskatchewan— with. @ 
out affecting people both above ani BF Ypro 
below the point. So Manitoba, which B ¥y.1 
has schemes for diverting the lower Bat 
Saskatchewan so as to provide Bada 
power site on the Dauphin River, and Fo 
Alberta, which uses South Saskatche- Bj, 
wan waters for irrigation already and imei 
may want some more, are very much ” 
concerned with the Saskatchewan Epa 
project. the 
The Commission will have to be sely 
very sure what effect the proposed dou 
dam would have throughout the river Bbrit 
basin. Imo 
It is also charged to make a ver Bon | 
difficult calculation. It is to report Ftion 
“whether the economic and social re pro 
turns to the Canadian people” (no othe 
the people of Saskatchewan) “would BEX 


be commensurate with the cost’ 


, and 


also whether this particular project \ 
the “most profitable and desirabi 


use” of the physical resource 
volved. 
This is a gigantic enquiry, 


~~ ID 


wil) 


some inspiring possibilities to dream 


of and some highly debatable 
tical questions to settle. 


Provincial Poli 


THE Federal Liberals were tho: 
ly embarrassed by the 
cial elections last November. 
were ashamed of the way the | 
campaign was fought in Ontar! 


two pi 


nrac 


tics 
The 


bera 





neither very surprised nor altogethe 


Walter Thomsor 
Provincial leader, got such a 
beating. Nor were they eithe 
prised or sorry at Joe Small 
victory in Newfoundland: bu 
were a bit ashamed of him f¢ 
ing the election when he did a 


sorry. When 


wav he did. 

Now the attention is 
Columbia and Quebec. In BC a 
fight looms now that the c 
is broken. In Quebec, it 
here that for the first time D 
might be beatable. 

There is a feeling that Dt 
influence is very much on the 
that his relations with the chu 
not what they were, and tha 
Quebeckers are tired of his pa 
form of government. But th 
ing does not extend so far as 
dence that the provincial | 
under Lapalme can _ beat Di 
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THE KING WILL BE NEARER 


THE CROWN IN CANADA 


‘by © K. Sandwell 


wT! WORDS which Mr. 
i | urchill uttered at Ottawa con- 
j ning the Crown have a spe- 
Bi: ificance at a moment when 
« is about to depart from an 
Sok ‘lished custom and ask for 
Bth jintment of one of her own 
citi to serve as the resident repre- 
Been ’ of the Sovereign and the link 


him and his Canadian sub- 


Jo ‘nose who feel no great concern 


Pabout the maintenance of the mon- 
; arch system in Canada— who see 
Gro special value in that separation of 
Fpomp ‘rom power about which Mr. 
SChurchill was eloquent—the change 
Bprob appears no more than a 
Pnatura! recognition of that complete 
Pnational self-competence which Can- 
Fada attained a generation ago. But 
to those of us to whom the Crown 
a 


fis, not a matter of traditional senti- 
Sment (or sentimental tradition), but 
54 vital and essential element in the 
Sparliamentary machinery by which 
Hthe Canadian people govern them- 





i 
Mselves, the change is one of tremen- 
Fdous import—a change which may 
Sbring new life and strength to the 
Bmonarchical structure, Or which may 
Yon the other hand weaken its founda- 
Ttions and hasten the completion of the 


‘process which has converted every 
fother sovereignty in this hemisphere 
a few islands) into a republic. 
| think it is not too much to say 
Mthat whether the change will produce 
Bthe first or the second of these results 
el depend largely on the character 
yand wisdom and disposition of the 
Mirst two or three Canadians to occupy 
ethe “palace” of Rideau Hall and the 
P throne” in the Senate Chamber of 
iwa Parliament Buildings. 


e(excep 


athe Ott 


Canadian Governors Gen- 
sire the monarchy to survive 
da, if they conceive it as their 

do all in their power to 
en it for survivai, they can 

immense contribution to its 
ind influence. If, on the 
ind, they take what I might 
as an “American” view of it 
bber-stamp view which found 
defender in the late J. W. 
the Winnipeg Free Press 
ch is still ardently maintain- 

that newspaper—they can 

ng about an attitude of mind 

lians which will see no differ- 

genic ‘ween the King’s representa- 
, | indeed the King himself so 
aa inada is concerned, and the 
; ‘h istice of the Supreme Court 
‘forms the routine duties of the 
poll ‘hen the Governor General 
gis from Ottawa. The natural 
_" ‘n Of people who have adopt- 
dt ittitude is to ask: why bother 
presentative of the Crown at 


t 


| termining which of these re- 
| to ensue, everything will de- 
een 1 the kind of relationship 
; Jevelops between the Viceroy 
d reigning monarch. The whole 


difficulty about the position of the 
Crown in Canada arises from the 
fact that the monarchy is heredi- 
tary, that the person of the monarch 
is the one thing that matters, and that 
the person of the monarch cannot in 
the nature of things be active and 
functioning in Canada for very much 
of the time. If Canadians get into the 
habit of thinking of the Governor 
General as the monarch, they will 
have gone a long way towards abolish- 
ing the monarchy so far as Canada is 
concerned; for the Governor General- 
ship is not and cannot be hereditary, 
is not and cannot be a post for which 
the occupant is trained almost from 
birth, is not and cannot be the sort 
of thing about which Mr. Churchill 
was talking when he followed Mr. St. 
Laurent’s words about the Crown and 
asked to be allowed “to pass from 
the constitutional to the personal 
sphere.” 


“BeEsipDES the Crown,” said = Mr. 
Churchill, “there is the King. We 
have a truly beloved King. In con- 
Stitutional duty he is faultless. In 
physical and moral courage he is an 
example to all his peoples. We are 
proud to pay him our tribute. This 
is no formal salute of loyalty, but the 
expression of our intense natural 
impulse.” That is a kind of language 
which could not possibly be used 
about any Governor General, no mat- 
ter how able, how devoted, how Cana- 
dian, how filled with physical and 
moral courage. The Governor Gen- 
eral is not a King. One is not, and 
does not have to be, loyal to a Gov- 
ernor General. He is not anointed, 
he is not dedicated, he is not set 
apart. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 30 
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5% Yield from 


Municipal Debentures 


Many municipal debentures now offer investors an 
opportunity to diversify their security holdings and 
obtain an attractive income on the amount invested. 
The following two issues, which we offer as principals, 
provide well-secured investments yielding 5%. 


Rate Maturity Price Yield 
% % 


City of Victoria, B.C. 334 1967 
Township of Toronto, Ont.....414 1971 


86.39 5.00 
93.75 5.00 
Prices are quoted “and accrued interest’ 


A prospectus on either of these issues will be 
forwarded gladly upon request 


Wood, Gundy & Company 
Limited 
Toronto Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver Halifax 
Quebec Ottawa Hamilton London, Ont. 
Kitchener Regina Edmonton Calgary 
London, Eng. Victoria Chicago New York 


In Next Week’s Issue. . . 


CANADA SAYS “NO" 
TO NATO 


—by Michael Barkway 


To Help You... 


with your investment plan- 
ning for 1952, our January 
Monthly Bulletin discusses 
some of the highlights of 
Canada’s economic progress, 
and contains a list of sound 
stocks for income yielding 
5°¢ or more. 


H rite for a copy of our bulletin 
“The Year Ahead”. 


Ross, Knowles & Co 


(formerly Milner, Ross & Co.) 
330 BAY STREET WA. 1701 TORONTO 


Hamilton Brantford Windsor Sudbury Brampton 
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There Is Only One 
Winston Churchill 
R. CHURCHILL has come, conquered, and 
departed There could never have been 


anv doubt as to his welcome in Canada, 
since he perennially tops the poll of Canadians’ 
greatest living heroes And as for the stir created 
beforehand by a few Washington officials and cor- 
respondents about his not being welcome to the 
U.S. on this trip, it looked before he was through 
as if he could sweep the presidential election on 
either ticket! 

Bismarck once said, as Mr. Churchill reminded 
Congress, that the greatest fact of the 19th Cen- 
tury was that the North Americans spoke English. 
We would venture to add that one of the great 
facts of the 20th Century is that Winston Churchill 
had an English father and an American mother, 
and is equally able to appeal to and inspire the 
English-speaking people of the Commonwealth and 
of the United States. 


on the Congressional rostrum on an earlier occa- 


Indeed, standing as a guest 


sion he modestly claimed that, had his father been 
American and his mother English, it was conceiv- 


able that he might have reached that chamber 


under his own steam 


As it is, he occupies a very special place in 
American esteem. The Americans love that touch 
of the buccaneer in him, his sly humor and his 


resounding oratory; they respect his bulldog 


tenacity and honor his predictions of things to 


And let no one think they did not appre- 


ciate the masterly touch with which he opened his 


come 


speech by saying he had not come to ask for money! 


His explanation of how Britain got into her 


present financial trouble—by accepting the huge 


sterling debts arising from the war- 


may be help- 


f to those who care to read it over, but doubtless 
his own presence was the strongest argument in his 


effort to convince them of Britain’s “native and 


juring strength” and value as a partner. 
This great leader was not too proud to acknowl- 


edge that nowadays we all follow the leadership of 


the United States 
} } 


apologize for the divergence of 


Nor was he so humble as to 
Britain’s China 


policy from that of the U.S.—the most poisonous 


f 
difference between them Instead he pointed out 
that he had never agreed, during the war, with 


their misestimate of China as a great power and a 


zreat postwar friend of the U.S. Mr. Churchill 


was not out to win cheap applause, or he would 
never have attempted to praise Secretary of State 
Acheson in such an unappreciative forum, or 


declared in such downright fashion that Britain had 


10 more intention of joining a European federa- 
yn thar f becoming the 49th state of the U.S 
On the Churchillian scale, this visit did not pro- 

juce a great occasion. But by any ordinary meas- 
re it is an casion just to have him among us 


Confusion on the Dikes 


THE SIX municipalities which make up Greater 
Winnipeg were able to unite as one community 
1950. Now they seem un- 


ible to form a single organization to man the 


likes and be ready to work the pumps in a future 
f] { 


1OOd 


In the six municipalities are 21 pumping 





STEERING 


"32 


stations all set to go but for months now there has 
been no agreement as to who should be responsible 
for seeing the pumps are kept ready and the dikes 
maintained. 

In the end the job will probably be turned over 
to the Greater Winnipeg Sanitary Commission. The 
dispute, however, is a good example of the weak- 
ness in civic organization created by the rapid 
growth of cities beyond the limits of the parent 
municipality. The Winnipeg Flood threat is a 
special problem but nearly every large Canadian 
city faces a backlog of unsolved problems created 
by divided authority. 

It is only human nature that no group of munic- 
ipal fathers likes to sink its identity in civic merger. 
But some form of merged control will have to be 
found if urban development in Canada is ever to 
assume the planned orderliness essential to great 
centres of population. 


Coal and the Coast 


ONE HUNDRED years ago coal was mined first in 
Nanaimo and a start was made on the industrial 
progress of the Pacific coast. Attention to the cen- 
tenary has been drawn by British Columbia his- 
torian Bruce A. McKelvie just when the coast is 
in the midst of an unprecedented industrial boom. 

It took a long time before it was realized that, 
while the coal at the coast is a valuable asset, the 
waterpower existing in such vast quantities meant 
much greater potential wealth. 

The British Columbia boom is described in an 
article in this issue by Stuart Keate, able young 
publisher of the Victoria Times. It is now obvious 
that the industrial picture of Canada is changing, 
that the industrial east will be balanced by an in- 


dustrial west coast. 


= 








WASHINGTON 


Model 


Through Red Eyes 


CONSIDERING how difficult it is for us in the 
free countries to imagine how the world looks t 
Moscow’s faithful communists, we should be more 
aware than we are of their difficulty in seeing the 
world through our eyes. Even in Western countries 
there are individuals who genuinely fear that the 
United States might in certain’ circumstances be 
responsible for starting a war. Canadians wil! be 
the last people to accept such fantastic nonsense 
but Moscow may. We dare not assume that the 
rulers of the communist world understand, or begin 
to understand, what goes on in the democratic 
system. Hitler certainly did not. If he had bee! 
better informed about the attitudes of North 
America he might have been less rash th. 1 he 
was to the advantage of all of us. Moscow is kel! 
to be less well-informed than Hitler was about the 
fundamental spirit of the West: any basic wnder 


standing is precluded by its own communis! 
dogmas. 

This lack of understanding ought to be :ccog 
nized as one of the chief dangers of war. ‘* the 


Russian rulers should become convinced—ho vever 
wrongly—that the Americans intended to nak 
war on them, they would almost inevitably ry t 


get in the first blow. This would be one c! the 
things—perhaps the only probable reason— vhici 
might drive them into a deliberate war wii) thé 


West. 

Unhappily, but quite naturally and pro ver 
the Russians are unlikely to judge Western tet 
tions from the statesmen’s speeches. They are mot 
likely to base their judgment on what they in igi 
to be the attitudes of the American people A 
this being so there are a regrettably large n. mbe! 
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| 6 rican publications which are all too likely 


sad the Kremlin. The recent issue of Colliers 
ar before 1960 seemed fantastic and laugh- 


os us. But to people even in the friendly part 

of ern Europe it appeared somewhat sinister. 

ir scow its effect could only be deplorable. 
DM cently still the Associated Press has issued 

a showing the ring of American air bases 

ro Russia. It appeared in some Canadian pa- 

B pe was marked with silhouettes of big bombers 

Be for Moscow from all round the globe. 
0 y the AP map did not tell Russia anything 


‘the : mlin did not already know about American 
bas sut it would be a rare Russian who could 


_ have ipposed that the AP was presenting these 


bas its readers as purely defensive. 

= > ously the press in the United States is doing 
Bits b juty in informing people about the dangers 
“Hof th world situation and the need for strength 
Russian aggression. But it is something 
Fiess thon responsible when it presents the United 
MB States s waving a big stick at Moscow, when it 
a has iir of gloating over the threat of atomic 


P@attack when it forgets how easily American inten- 


Stions .an be misinterpreted behind the Iron Cur- 
Ptain. ‘ve would appeal for a little more under- 


standing of Moscow’s lack of understanding. 


Abstinence and United Church 


F SWE ARE NOT happy about the decision of 


United Church committees to ask all United 


@Church members to sign a declaration of total 


abstinence from alcoholic beverages. The pledge 
Mwhich they will be asked to sign is not to use 
Balcoholic drinks themselves nor to offer them to 
Btheir friends. The intention is good. It is an 


peattempt to combat the growing consumption of 


Paligu r in Canada, which is an evil causing concern 
Bto many people. In questioning the methods pro- 
posed by the United Church leaders we do not 
eequestion their aims. 

he thing which causes us concern is the ap- 
parent identification of the cause of total abstin- 
Fence with the religious and evangelical mission of 
ethe United—or any other—Church. The aim of 
he Christian churches is to proclaim the gospel of 
eChrist. and HIM Crucified. In Christian tradi- 





Mion from the earliest days until now the essentials 
fof the Gospel are unchanged and unchangeable. 
io th essentials most of the Christian bodies 
Nangins from the Roman Catholic Church to the 
Balvar Army—have added accretions of one 
kind ©: another. These accretions often tend to 
incre the divisions of Christendom even more 
Bhar 2rences about fundamental doctrine. 

a It particularly regrettable therefore that 
funds. ental Christian doctrine should be obscured 
©r di, orted by the interposition of “moral cam- 
paig however admirable, which are not and 
eve ve been of the substance of the Faith. 
rot stinence never has been, and is not now, 
a y upon Christians. Even the Rev. W. G. 
per ' the United Church, expects only half 
Bhe ers to support his campaign. 

-& who think with Mr. Berry are free to 
p individual Christians that total abstinence 
a duty. They are not free, we think, to 


apres as a basic part of United Church doc- 

gatory upon all. To do this is to distort 
mission of the Church and to discourage 
» can find no scriptural or moral warrant 


ring total abstinence to moderation 


An Outstanding Diplomat 


GH Commissioners which Commonwealth 
‘ send to each other have always been in an 
q » position compared with the ambassadors 





Or ministers-plenipotentiary of foreign countries. 
The strict diplomatic theory of protocol has been 
that an ambassador is accredited by the head of the 
state to the head of another state. Foreign ambas- 
sadors in London are accredited to the “Court of 
St. James.” In Ottawa they present their “letters of 
credence” to the Governor-General, not to the 
Government of the day. But the United Kingdom 
High Commissioner in Ottawa and the Canadian 
High Commissioner in London are representing, not 
the King, but the Governments of the United King- 
dom and Canada. The King, it has been argued, 
cannot appoint a High Commissioner to represent 
himself as king of one Commonweath country to 
himself as king of another. 


—U.K.1.0. 
Sir Alexander Clutterbuck 


From this neat, if slightly mediaeval, argument 
it followed that Commonwealth High Commission- 
ers, representing only Government, had to take 
precedence after all foreign diplomats representing 
heads of states. The Government of Canada has 
now thrown theory to the winds. By recognizing 
the present United Kingdom High Commissioner 
in Ottawa as Dean of the Diplomatic Corps it has 
taken the sensible, practical road and abolished the 
former discrimination between Commonwealth rep- 
resentatives and foreign diplomats. 

When the Brazilian Ambassador leaves Ottawa 
shortly, Sir Alexander Clutterbuck will be the 
senior diplomat in Ottawa. He will be dean of the 
diplomatic corps, and the Canadian Government 
has already bestowed on him the ambassador’s 
honorific title of “His Excellency.” 

If the dean of the diplomatic corps were chosen 
not by seniority but by the effectiveness of his work, 
Sir Alexander Clutterbuck would have been chosen 
long since. He has done an outstanding job in 
Ottawa. and he has made countless friends from 
one end of Canada to the other 

The personal popularity of Sir Alec and Lady 
Clutterbuck derives from the kind of people they 
are—simple, unatfectedly friendly, and completely 
without pretension. But the respect Sir Alec com- 
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mands in everyone concerned with the Government 
reflects more exacting qualities—an absolute loyalty 
to the Government he represents coupled with a 
rare understanding of the things which make Can- 
ada Canadian, and a mind of such discernment and 
wisdom that his views on any political or economic 
subject are always heard with respect. 


Cedi Is Not for Sale 


THERE seems to be some sort of cyclical law 
which determines the periodic appearance of Ameri- 
can suggestions for annexing Canada. The sugges- 
tions nearly always come from those Americans 
who understand Canada least, and the less they 
understand of us the sillier their suggestions. An 
obscure Chicago Republican named Sheehan per- 
petrated the latest one, and achieved a new record 
in lack of understanding and in silliness. We won- 
der why, being so profoundly ignorant of Canada, 
he should even want to annex us: but we suspect 
that he isn’t really interested in us at all but was 
merely seeking some original way to annoy the 
British. He is probably a little surprised to find that 
the British, having no “rights” in Canada to sell, 
are very much less annoyed or interested or con- 
cerned than Canada is. 

Representative Sheehan has, however, done us 
one useful service. Some Americans of greater wis- 
dom and sympathy continue to believe that Cana- 
dians would be better off —and they are nearly 
always thinking in purely material terms — if Can- 
ada were united with the United States. If they 
have sometimes found it difficult to understand why 
Canadians are not interested in the prospect, they 
should find at least a glimmer of an answer as they 
contemplate the antics of Mr. Sheehan. 

The Canadian system of Government is far from 
perfect; our standard of elected representatives 
could be improved. But there is not one Canadian 
in a million who wants to swap our governments 
for the American version of democracy. You, Mr. 
Sheehan, and your sort of American politician, are 
part of the reason why Canada does not want to be 
annexed by, or even united with, the United States 


More About Calendars 


SOME of our calendar-producing friends are 
always late coming across with their calendars 
(How do people in offices know what day it is be- 
tween January 1, which is a holiday, and January 
15, which is when a lot of the calendars turn up?) 
The Rolph-Clark-Stone exhibit is always an out- 
standing example of Canadian artistry, and this 
vear we cannot refrain from a supplementary note 
to our calendar awards of a short time ago, to 
express our great admiration of its over-all design 
of two picture frames in two tones of grey, and of 
J. D. Kelly’s dramatic painting of the two Indians 
watching the approach of the first ship on Lake 
Erie. Mr. Kelly, who will be 90 by the end of this 
year, is probably the most highly skilled calendar 
artist in Canada, but he usually leans a little to the 
sentimental, doubtless in deference to the tastes of 
Rolph-Clark-Stone seem to have 
told him to go ahead and enjoy himself and for 


calendar clients. 


once to be as artistic as he likes 
The Montreal Gazette turned up late with a 
fine coast scene in County Galway, by the Belfast 


artist Maurice Wilks, admirably reproduced. We 


think we detect in the selection of this masterpiece 


the tine (but not Italian) hand of John Bassett Sr 

he artist’ rk } heen described “the nerfect 
The artist’s work has been described as “the pertect 
revelation of the spirit ot Ireland We have also 
received a notable addition to the “foreign” section 


of our collection in a set of thirteen Swiss landscape 


photographs in four color from Garlick Films 
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ON GUARD... 


da vard-hitting F-86* Sabre jets built by Canadair for the Royal Canadian 
Air Force thunder through European. skies nucleus of Canada’s 
a... <a ontribution to the defence of the Atlantic Pact Nations 
f CANADAIR worK Every day more Sabre jets are rolling off Canadair 
| e 
| OD Pliac om 
\ — Bec ee issembly lines, soon to be followed by two seater jet 
\ ao 
| trainers and later by twin-engined trainer 
ransports day by day, Canadians will see more 


of our Key areas guarded by these swift craft 





piloted by Canada’s ablest young airmen 


anadatre 


, ~ LIMITED, MONTREAL 





EACH WEEK .. . Watch the World’s Passing Show 
in SATURDAY NIGHT 


Have your copy delivered to your home or office each week by placing your subscription today. 


1 year $4.00* 
2 years 6.00* 
3 years 8.00* 


"Delivered anywhere in Canada or the Commonwealth. Add $1.00 for each year, for delivery to any other country. 


SATURDAY NIGHT 
73 RICHMOND STREET WEST, TORONTO 1, CANADA 


am | 








EDITORS REPORT 


@ Our soldiers in Korea are Sup. 
posed to miss the recreational sery. 
ices that World War II boys en oyed. 
But Peter Inglis, Press Gallery map 
for Southam Newspapers, _ thinks 
differently. Just back from Kore 
front lines and rear areas as a mem. 
ber of Defence Minister Claxton 
party, Inglis reports in next week's 
issue, puts his finger on a more ‘und. 
mental gripe. The soldiers fee: they 
are a small unit swallowed up by the 
American Army; that they are los 
ing their Canadian identity. 
@ ScoTT YOUNG, wishing he had 
four lives in the next issue, has been 
enjoying a facsimile of two this w inter: 
as a scholar at his home in sunny and 
chilly Omemee, Ont., and as a free. 
lancer in sunny and warm Florida. 
When Young was troubled abou 
“keeping my Commie friend” some 
issues back, scores of readers sent in 
advice for him. A score of others 
will probably be agreeing or dis. 
agreeing with his favorite pipe-dream, 
@ Michael Barkway is a particularly 
busy editor during January and Feb- 
ruary. He is on a speaking tour of 
Canadian Clubs in Ontario, makes 
regular flying trips back to Ottawa. 
® When the Crerars recently gave a 
Crosswords clue for Ettore Maz- 
zoleni, Brain-Teaser fans rang the 
Royal Conservatory principal's phone 
all morning to find out spelling of his 
name. There is no half-way about 
being a Brain-Teaser fan: either you 
aren't one Or you never miss trying 
a single puzzle. Many readers tell us 
they work out puzzles in collabore- 
tion. Collaboration is also a_ larg 
part of the fun which the Crerars de 
rive from contriving Brain-Teaser 
For several years they compiled sin- 
ilar puzzles every week with no ide 
of publication: merely sent then 
around to interested friends. 
Dorothy Crerar is a_ native 
Galt, Ont.; Louis Crerar was bor 
in England. He is a pianist with the 
concert trio at the Royal York Hot: 
They have two young sons. Both 
the Crerars are keenly interested 
the progress of the arts in Canad 
which accounts for the subject mi! 
ter of a good many of their clue 
(watch for the Feb. 23 issue puzzle 


@ GORDON MCCAFFREY, — ex -Sta! 
member of SATURDAY NIGHT, recent 
returned to Canada after a hitch 

Reuters and BBC. He repor's 
Canada House has a time replacin 
copies of SATURDAY NIGHT 1 
reading room. Visitors have « ha 
of taking them away. 

@ WILLSON WoopsipDe’s five cnildt 
and wife switched radio di las 
week and kept getting Mr. Woods 
He was on the two CBC networks: 
the same time; by recording 91 "™ 
Court of Opinion show and in ™ 
flesh on the National News Reundup 
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~ aa — : “This attitude towards a heart 
oye 3 wr condition has paid off... no 
in 3 : . oe . further heart attacks. | work a 
nen i one ie — full day, do all the normal things 
si | aa i, ii in life except heavy physical 


be ba A 7 exercise. There is no fear of 
y the “Va 


oe | } —— ) | heart attack in my make-up.” 


had 
been 
inter: 
y and 
free- 
orida, 
about 
some 
nt in 
Ythers 
dis- 
ream 
ularly 
Feb. 
ur of 
makes 
Wa. 


rave a 
Maz: 
go the 
phone 
of his 
about 
r VOU 
trying 
tell us 
abore- 

large 
irs de- 
easer 


d sim- 


—Gordon Aikman 








I IS FOUR YEARS now since—as | put it—the lightning struck me. And 
Hote that is a fairly literal way of describing a heart attack, sans warning. 
oth of [ certainly would not want to repeat the first four months of that expe- 


ted A SECOND LIFETIME rience, but I can say truthfully now that I am enjoying a heart condition, after- 





nad math of a coronary thrombosis. | do not mean that I am a hypochondriac 
mat “enjoying poor health.” On the contrary, | have learned with a mixture of 
Clues philosophy, religion and good humor to accept my new “climate.” and continue 
ante with gusto my job as a daily newspaper editor 


And this is a condition which thousands of other heart cases can attain, 
provided they are back in circulation. Even for those who are immobilized 


= there are some comforts, right down to the “cold comfort” variety such as 
a “misery loves company.” Medical and insurance statistics prove that our num- 
poe bers are legion 

ag But my story is meant more for those who are now on the mend, those 
nthe 


whose friends tell them: “You'll probably live to be a hundred!” “You've had 
the best warning anybody could have.” “Why, that little heart attack is as good 
or better than another $10,000 in life insurance!” 





ildre All of us have at least one friend who quips, “You'll live to be a pallbearer 
5 . at my funeral.” But I always tell that type of wellwisher that I may be an 
ydsid j honorary pallbearer but not an active one. My days of lifting, and pulling, and 
irks ¢ \ A | | A k | shoving are over, for a time at least. 

yn ‘ io D F Perhaps the best place to begin this story is with the episode which first made 
n the ; me really aware of my new-found blessings. It was in the late fall when I was 
indup recuperating after a summer of hospitalization. To top off my convalescence, 


my wife and I were invited to my brother’s summer home at the lake where 
| had spent most of my boyhood holidays. 

I must be careful walking up the gradual slope to the cottage. No, I could 
not go swimming. The advice came from my brother, not in his capacity as 


- ‘by Carl | Alli elder brother but rather in that of heart specialist. For he is that kind of a 
: y e ison doctor. That, you see, was my first stroke of good luck, developing an ailment 


CONTINUED ON PAGE I8 
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CARLYLE ALLISON is Editor-in-Chief of The Winnipeg Tribune. 







































by Stuart Keate 


Publisher, The Victoria Daily Times 


— 


1952 will see giant strides 
taken along the road to 
the billion dollar boom 
which has already made 
British Columbia one of 
the most coveted markets 
in the world. Big money, 
put to work in unopened 
territory, makes more 

of nature’s blue chip 


endowments 


HEY’RE telling a story in British Col 
7 these days about an old Cariboo ranche 

was asked what he thought of the province’ 
current industrial boom. 

“Waal,” he drawled, “I'll tell ye. Puts me 
mind of a piece I saw in the noospapers: sed ; 
womens’ hem-lines wuz growin’ shorter and thei 
neck-lines wuz growin’ longer. 

“I dunno where it’s all leadin’—but I shore a 
heck want to be there when it arrives!” 

[hat story, which should be true if it isn’t, 
well sums up the views of all British Columbians 
from the not-so-humble laborer to the affabl 
nessman who heads up the Pacific Coast province: 
Premier Byron (“Boss”) Johnson. 

“It's so staggering it knocks you out,” he 
in his office the other day. “Gee—I had n 
when I took over it was going to be this b 

It is gradually dawning on the 1,165,000 
people who inhabit BC’s 366,000 square 
that they are the inheritors of one of the 
pieces of real estate in North America, if ! 
world. In the past, they have built up 
standard of living on lumber, salmon, apple 
metals, newsprint and agriculture. Now th 
add aluminum and oil—with every indicat! 
natural gas, steel and asbestos will fol 
short order. 

Add these blue-chip endowments of na 
one of the world’s more genial climates, an 
ince of wild-life and matchless recreation 
grounds—and_ British Columbians may 
given for asserting that they live in “God's | 

Ihe year 1952 will see giant strides take 
the road to the billion-dollar boom which ha 
BC, almost overnight, one of the most 
markets in the world. 


<&— POWERHOUSE site in Kemano River -alley 
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RIVER MOVERS: Opening diversion tunnel at the Nechako damsite last October. 


| s the year which will see the completion 

lune) of the $10 million PGE railway exten- 

m Quesnel to Prince George, opening up 

lumber, cattle and farming markets ot 

ntral BC and providing a direct link with 

“NR. west to the port of Prince Rupert and 

Edmonton. 

| s the vear which will see the closing (in 

¢ mmer) of the last gap in the John Hart 

which rolls through 750 miles of breath- 

enery, bisecting the province and _ stitch- 

y ower mainland into the Alaska Highway 
1) mn Creek. 

| s the vear which will see 


thead) on its 


Alcan high 

immense, $160 million 

n and hydro-electric project in the Ke- 

timat area, 400 miles north of Vancouver. 

s the year which will see the opening 
early summer) of the only nen newsprint 
Canada for a decade—the $40 million 
s Co. plant at Duncan Bay, 160 miles 
Victoria. , 

s the vear which will see the start of the 
on oil pipeline trom Edmonton to Van- 

the further development of Consolidated 

ind Smelting’s $65 million projects in the 

s; the projection of the BC Electric's 
STIS million power development pro 

¢ beginning of the $65 million kraft and 
project of Celanese Corporation’s Cel- 

‘lopment Co. Ltd. at Castlegar, in the 
ikes district. 

ll these to the dozens of lesser projects 
\tensions in pulp and paper, plywood, 
transportation and = chemicals—and you 
outlay of something like $1 billion. 
to cap it all, at year’s end came the 
cement that the $94 million U.S. Steel Co. 
ved into British Columbia, establishing an 

n Vancouver. This was a New Year’s Day 


bon-bon of far-reaching significance to the Prov- 
ince, Which has long needed heavy industry. 

“It's terrific, isn’t it?” grins Premier Johnson. 
And his enthusiasm for this galumphing prosperity 
has caused his Coalition winger, Finance Minister 
Herbert Anscomb, publicly to predict that British 
Columbia is now “depression-proof.” 

Most dramatic of the new projects, of course, 
is the glittering aluminum and hydro empire now 
arising in the snow-capped mountain areas south 
of Prince Rupert. Since last February, money has 
been poured into the area at the rate of $1 million 
a week; by December, estimated expenditure was 
near $40 million. 
IN RECENT WEEKS until a devastating, 20-foot 
snowfall impeded work temporarily—some 3.500 
men have been employed. 

One of them, a young immigrant Dutchman, 
came down to Victoria for the Christmas holidays 
A native asked him how he was getting along. 

“Wondertully,” he enthused. “This Canada ts 
the greatest country I’ve ever seen.” 

“Is there anything I can do tor you?” the Vic- 
torian asked, solicitously. 

“Well, yes,” the young man confessed. “I have 
a check here I'd like to cash but 1 don’t know 
anvbody in town. Maybe vou could identify me.” 

The Victorian looked at the check. It was 
for $458. 

“But vou’ve only been out here since Septem- 
ber.” he remarked. “Surely vou haven't saved that 
much in such a short time?” 

The young Dutchman smiled. “That's not my 
savings,” he said. “That’s my pay-check for the 
past two weeks.” 

Lest this statement be misconstrued, and rails 
and planes immediately jammed with  get-rich- 


quick boys, let it be added with untimely haste 
that the young Hollander—like Dutchmen almost 


HARD WORK, big appetites. 





Ses a 


Dinnertime at the Kemano powerhouse site. 


everywhere—had been willing to work Sundays, 
holidays and overtime to amass his stake. But 
he was grateful for the opportunity. 

The first, $160 million stage of Operation Kitt- 
mat will be completed, and the plant in produc 
tion, by 1954. By that time, or shortly thereafter, 
there should be a town in the area as big as Arvida 
(pop: 12,000). First annual production ts pro- 
jected at 83,000 tons of aluminum a year and 
an installed horsepower of 420,000 

Under the terms of its deal with the BC Govern- 
ment, Alcan must develop 750,000 horsepower 
by 1983. (It has been said that this figure will be 
reached within this decade.) The ultimate develop- 
ment is projected at 1,600,000 h.p.. with a city 
of approximately 50,000, but Alcan officials cau- 
tiously describe this as “an eventuality.” 

lready there have been some minor rumblings 
in BC to the effect that BC has “given away” a 
fair hunk of its birthright to the Aluminum colossus 

Premier Johnson scoffs at this notion. “We just 
haven't got the money for a deal like this.” he 
says. “Alcan is creating real wealth here. Indirectly 
BC will benetit tremendously 


its going to keep our voung people in the prov 


And what's more 


ince.” 

ACTUALLY, the terms of the lease are worked out 
on a complicated schedule of water rights usage to 
price and production Alcan pays the province 
a basic $20,000 vearly rental It has also cor 

tracted to spend $40,000 a vear In surveys Based 


on [8-cent aluminum, the water is paid tor at 30 
cents per horsepower, with a minimum guaranteed 
of 25 cents per horsepowe 

In other words, when — the 
reaches its ultimate 1.600.000 h.p., the province 
will be paid $400,000 Estimates 


have been made that early returns to BC wil 


development 
annually 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 20 
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MACHINE THAT KNOWS THE ANSWERS} 


by Hal Tracey 





New “electronic brain” gobbles up problems 
that prove stumbling blocks to researchers. 


MACHINE built by a 


being 
group of young scientists at the 
= University oft 
‘ry man, woman and 


Canada. It is the 


loronto may af- 


> 


first large- 


yt F lled |} 
ute! ecalied DY 





tronic brain’—ever to 
yuilt in this country 
It is yped by its buiiders that it 
enlarge the scope of the problems 
can be tackled by Canadian scien- 
un Ss. Industrialists and 
anvone who has a prob 
em that can be reduced to mathema- 
rms and fed to the machine. 


Important 


so important 


it WI also provide an 

in Canada’s defence: 
Research Board has 
capital grant 
the project. In addition, the Board 
with the National Re- 
Council a $50,000 annual 
grant to the Computation 


} dir hp »} > 
Centre building the machine. 


da $300,000 





Liss 


jointly 





A “somewhat overgrown” pilot 
already 
been built, and is now being tested. It 
xpected that it will be handling 
sroblems in about six months. 


model of the machine has 


1S 
I c 


t 


In charge of the Computation 
Centre is Dr. C. C. Gotlieb. On the 
staff are mathematicians, physicists 


ind engineers. Their chief task Is to 





build the big new computer. But in 
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addition, says Dr. Gotlieb, they now 
tackle problems for industry on a cost 
basis, for their own and other Cana- 
dian universities, government depart- 
ments, and other non-profit organiza- 
tions free ot The Centre is 
now equipped with an installation of 
International Business Machines. 


charge. 


Some of the problems handled are 
merely routine ones that would involve 
long hours of tedious work by a hu- 
man agency, but which are easy meat 
or the machines. Others are more 
complex and unusual. 

It is nests of interlocking figures 
that are limiting factors in Canadian 
scientific and industrial research today, 
says Dr. Gotlieb. He thinks that pro- 
mising lines of research involving 
mathematical difficulties insurmount- 
able by present calculating methods 
can and will be followed through to 
conclusion once the full-scale elec- 
tronic computer is in operation. 


WHEN the computer is finished, one 
of the big difficulties will be finding 
enough material to keep it going. 
Modern computers are getting faster, 
and those now in the planning stage 
will operate at a maximum of about 
SOO man-hours per man-hour. 

An electronic computer will be a 
bear for work, voraciously devouring 





—-National Research Council 


ELECTRONIC tubes need a ‘‘waking up”’ period, like humans. During idleness, 
high resistance builds up between cathode and anode, which many electrons 
are unable to penetrate. Tube awakens fully after operating for a short time. 





problems and turning out answers. So 
the more questions it is asked, says 
Dr. Gotlieb, the better. 

If the big computer were in opera- 
tion now, Dr. Gotlieb has doubts as 
to whether it could be kept busy 
enough. But in two and a half years, 
he thinks, there may be a big enough 
backlog of problems to give it some- 
thing to work on. Naturally, it won't 
work at maximum speed at first. Oper- 
ators will have to learn how to use it 
efficiently to get the most out of it. 
That is one of the reasons for the test 
model, to train people how to use effi- 
ciently the bigger machine to come. 

The other reason was to teach Dr. 
Gotlieb and his associates how to build 
the bigger machine economically. The 
pilot model cost $100,000. The new 
one, to be about six times as big, will 
about $300,000, Dr. Gotlieb 
estimates. The pilot model uses 900 
vacuum tubes, and is a maze of wires 
and flashing lights. Construction was 
varied in different parts of the ma- 
chine, with different 


cost 


to experiment 


building techniques 


PERHAPS the simplest explanation of 
how electronic calculators work is that 
offered by 


chines Corporation. 


International Business Ma- 
IBM 
input 


electronic 


calculators have an system 


where ea *h ¢ ird IS “read” by an elec- 
trified wire brush. When this. brush 
feels the hole punched in the cards, 
electronic impulses record the infor- 


mation, and the tubes are set to work 
by the computing units. 

A sequence control directs the auto- 
matic calculations, telling the machine 
what to do, when to do it, where to 
get the information and what to do 
with the results. Intermediate results 
which have to be used later on to 
solve the problems are stored in a 
“memory” unit until they are needed. 





—Federal Newsphots 
INTRICATE maze of wiring and tubes behind Dr. C. C. Gotlieb, acting as direc. 
tor of the Computation Centre, shows complexity of the working pilot mode! 


An output system gives the fina 


SOIU- 


tion to the problem in punched card 


form. 


The new U of T computer wil! have 


three kinds of “memory”: a 


small 


fast memory working by means of 4 
cathode ray tubes (20 in the smaller 


test model); an intermediate m 


working electric 


flashing 


through 


printing a dot of magnetism oi 
volving cylinder; and a slow taj 


tem. 


The fast “memory” will 
Which access is had in 50 mi 
of a second. The intermediate 
ory” can recall about 8,000 n 
with an access time which ¢ 


between two and 20 milliseco: 


THE MACHINE will work < 
binary system, using only the s 
| and 0. It can be ordered « 
change conventional numbers 
binary system when they are 
the machine, and back to the 
tional system when the answe! 
out. After being ordered to 
once, it will always do so. 

The computer, like modern 
and bomber planes, may be 
cent by the time it is complete 
is how fast things are moving 
field of electronics. But Dr. 
thinks it will serve Canada for 
five, perhaps another ten yea! 

Key members working on 
chine in addition to Dr. Gotl 
Dr. A. G. Ratz, an engineer, ‘ 
Josef Kates, a physicist; Dr. | 
man and Dr. J. H. Chung, both 
maticians. Dr. Kates and Dr. R 
most of the actual building. 

A human weakness to whic 
tronic devices fall prey is kn 
“sleeping sickness,” although 

CONTINUED ON P 


emory 
IM Pulses 


through an_ electro-magne! 
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thousand 12-decimal digit numb 
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“We NO TURNING BACK FOR EUROPE 


by Willson Woodside 


NY DOUBTS were express- 
_in Bonn as well as in other 
Vestern capitals, as to wheth- 








F 
P er West German Bundestag 

wo tify the Schuman Plan for 

po urope’s coal and steel pro- 

duc When the vote was taken, 

ten ago, it was 232 to 143, as 

sur} to all concerned as the 

lar? nch majority had been a 

mo! fore (377 to 233). For all 

the san arguments and petty 

ome fear irge towards unity was too 

me pow . among the legislators as 

: gs elr peoples, to be checked. 

I me mood is sweeping the 

Eur Army plan along towards 

fina zation, over French fears 

and tical weakness, Benelux ob- 

jectic ind German demands _ for 

com equality. In cold type, 

neit an is quite what it started 

ou It might be complained 

Mm that the supranational features have 

ywsphote bee! tered down. But that is to 
direc: assur vat the nations would and 
rode! could make the whole leap at once; 
Mit is more practical to look at the 

SOU RE step they have taken than the one 
Cate TRE they ve vet to take. The main 


hat things are moving, and 
tht direction. 
ns there are Germans who 
dv to join the Schuman Plan 
they were confident that 
hard work and technical and 
| ability would ensure them 
nate leadership of the whole 
But, even supposing that 
d be the case, is this not the 
yf outlet for the admittedly 
‘rman abilities, preferable to 
hem perverted to military 
n? 
not German military 
n be secured in much the 
through the European 
There is a very real danger 
imittedly. Those who wish 
for France have been 
ce again, to scale down 
s of her recovery of vitality 
rship in the past two years. 





tN have produced the ideas 
for unifying Europe, but 
acked the vitality to assert 











a mm Pe their last Opportunity to 
But m mselves the leaders of the 
pgs ; me It is the Germans who 
That a vn the vitalitv—and therein 
n - - ing; but so far they have 
yt Dee to accept French ideas. 
a = \ bt many will fear, reading 

q he bout the armored divisions 

m 6C force which Germany is 
), e ae {0 inder the European Army 
i° mp Plas t history is being repeated 
ya q and on’s teeth are being sown. 
ap im Yet e rearming of Germany is a 
(Z ON Be CONSP\ acy, it is the most open one in 
— all history; while if it is a mistake, it 
vs Boag 'S one that is being made by no one 
4 2 q ig t by almost all the leaders of 
~ aa iter more than a year of de- 





bate and questioning. 

For if German strength is the dan- 
ger, it is also the chief reason why 
she is needed in the European Army. 
Our military men prouounced their 
judgment that Europe couldn’t be 
held without a German contribution, 
and the political leaders then went to 
work to build a framework which 
would safely contain this German 
contribution. 

The framework, which has now 
finally emerged from a year of almost 
unbroken conference among the six 
powers concerned (France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Belgium, Nether!ands 
and Luxembourg) doesn’t look much 
like the original architect's drawing. 
It will be recalled that Pleven’s orig- 
inal proposal stipulated that the larg 
est national unit should be a brigade 
or combat team, that the Germans 
should have no general staff or de- 
fence ministry of their own, and that 
the whole should be under the con- 
trol of a European Minister of De- 
fence and a European assembly. 

What he was requiring was really 
the setting up of a European federal 
institution before the setting up of the 
European Army. When it came to the 
showdown, at Strasbourg in early De- 
cember, the Italians and many of the 
French and German delegates would 
have plunged into federation but the 
Benelux countries he'd back, and of 
course Britain would have none of it. 

So they have settled for a confed- 
erate set-up, under which each nation 
will recruit and train its troops and 
spend most of its own defence budget 
on maintaining and arming them, but 
will then place them under the con- 
trol of a European Defence Com- 
mission, which can station the fizld 
units in the territory of any member. 

This European Defence Comrmis- 
sion will also have a defence budget 
of its own to spend—being the icft- 
over part of the various national 
budgets; the difficulties in transfer- 
ring funds dictate such a compromise. 
The Commission, and hence the Eu- 
ropean Army, will be supervised by 
a Council of Foreign Ministers. 

Here, without a Stalin scowling on 
the one side and an Eisenhower coax- 
ing on the other, the whole project 
might quietly expire: because the rule 
of unanimity is to app'v in the Coun- 
cil. This threat of paralysis through 
the veto threw gloom into the: con- 
ferees at Strasbourg, until Schuman 
philosophically reminded them that 
all of their national coalition cabinets 
had to work within the area of aeree- 
ment between the parties, as did the 
British Commonwea!th of Nations. 

The real hope for the European 
Army lies. therefore, not in its pres- 
ent imperfect constitution, but in the 
spirit which has brought it into be- 
ing and which will drive it on to build 
the institutions of a common assem- 
bly with powers over a defence board, 





which have been mapped out in the 
latest meetings. And the real assur- 
ance against the dominance of Eu- 
rope by a rearmed Germany lies in 
the subordination of the European 
Army to the NATO supreme com- 
mander. When Germany joins the 
European Army, she will, in a sense, 
be entering NATO by the back door, 
and within NATO she will be bal- 
anced not merely by France and Italy 
but by Britain, the United States and 
Canada. 

The final steps necessary to prepare 


a German contingent will probably be 


speeded up, now that the Germans 
have signailed their acceptance of the 
European Army plan by announcing 
publicly that selective service will be- 


gin soon. 


They have always insisted that they 
could only join in the defence of 
Europe under conditions of full equal- 
ity. But while this is a necessary politi- 
cal slogan to the often hard-pressed 
Bonn Government, Adenauer and his 
colleagues know perfectly weil that, 
since a full peace treaty cannot be 
written without the Soviets (or, it 
seems, with the Soviets), they have to 
accept the new “contractual agree- 
ment” as the best substitute for a 
treaty, and continued Allied occupa- 
tion under a new name. 

it isn’t so much the form that is 
being changed, as the spirit. Actually, 
we will have more troops than before 
in Germany, and hence physical con- 
trol of that country for the time being 
if We should need to exert it. But now 





—International 


THE VISIT is pronounced successful: Mr. Churchill got his steel, accepted an 
American admiral for NATO, shifted Britain's position on China, and put out a 
feeler for a U.S. token force at Suez. Senator Taft has come out against this. 





—tnternationa 


WORLD'S BIGGEST ELECTION is being held in India, where 175 million will 
vote over period of weeks. Here Mrs. Pandit, sister of Nehru and former Indian 
Ambassador to the U.S., campaigns for Congress Party. It is far ahead to 
date, but Socialists and Communists have won many seats in larger centres. 
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—International and Mille 


GOOD GERMANS to the fore: Allied policy is to encourage and support them. 
Left, (with General Marshall), Mayor Ernest Reuter of Berlin, who has made that 
city a bastion of free Europe. He is a Social Democrat, but not in line to suc- 


ceed ailing 


LY 


e to be there as partners in de 

Ce And the large sums which the 
Germans have been paving as “occu- 
tion costs” are to be diverted to pay- 
Meir OWN contribution to the 

This co bution is to be substan- 
As presently projected. it calls for 

i ed or panzer divisions with 
nks each, three Panzergrenadiet 

‘ s with 150 tanks each, and six 
ed divisions with 70 tanks each 

c vh quality torce when It Is 

dy. There is also to be an air force 
some 75,000 men, with 1,500 tac- 


fanatic Kurt Schumacher. 


Right: Out of the past steps former 
Chancellor Bruening, returning from Harvard to lecture at University of Cologne. 


tical planes—vce,., tighters,  fighter- 
bombers and reconnaissance planes 

There has been barely a whisper as 
vet of the possibility of the Germans 
making their own arms for this force. 
The assumption is that they will be 
outfitted, like most other NATO forces 
in Western Europe, with U.S. arms. 
Certainly there is no disposition as vet 
to think of the Germans making their 
own planes; and it is an important tact 
that their airplane industry was com- 
pletely dismantled after the war. 

But with their noted ability in tank 


design and manufacture, plus their 


LONDON LETTER 
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ONE FOR MOSSADEGH | 7 


by P.O'D. 


OVER ON THE KENTISH shore 
Where the Thames and Medway meet. 
there is a marshy area know nas the 
Isle of Grain. It is a part of the coun- 
try where you can have as many isles 





large steel capacity, which is due for 
a big expansion from its present 15 
million tons a year to 18 or 20 million 
tons within the next three years, it will 
be strange if tanks for the European 
Army are not made in Germany - 
providing that her political develop- 
ment remains encouraging. 

In their present unmilitaristic mood, 
and with the cost of modern arms, the 
Germans are not clamoring for mass 
production of tanks and planes. In- 
deed, after complaining for years ot 
the burden of occupation costs, many 
Germans have been extremely reluc- 
tant to take on a heavy defence budget 
of their own. 

However, we can expect that they 
will go at the task with their customary 
organizing efficiency and an ability in 
military affairs second to none in the 
world— 
Lest this dismay some people — who 
may not think it inconsistent to com- 
plain that the other nations in NATO 
don’t show these desired qualities—let 
it be said over and over again that the 


In case anvone has forgotten 


answer to the German menace is to 
grapple Germany to us, to integrate 
her in Western Europe, and even more 
important, in NATO, where she can 


be balanced by Britain and the U.S. 





MEN WHO THINK OF 
TOMORROW PRACTICE 


MODERATION 





TODAY 


THE HOUSE OF 


SEAGRAM 


as you like, for there are water. § 4 
courses everywhere. Two years ag i 
this Isle of Grain was little nore 
than a swamp. Now on the deep. 
water edge of it#is rising a great 10d- 
ern oil refinery. When complete 
another two years, it is hoped WI B ne 
handle about 4,000,000 tons of crud 
a year from the Middle East, most of Fa ™ 
it from Kuwait on the Persian (ult BOP 

The Anglo-Iranian Oil Company is B ik 
thus losing no time in trying to make 
good the loss of Abadan and Persia: ve 
oil. Already some of the units o! the B po 
new refinery are nearing compiction fg 
and should be in operation next sum. §& 
mer. The total cost of the project is vit 
estimated at about £40,000,000, |; in 
will be a very important addition to & tt 
the rapidly increasing oil refiner) ree §& ( 
sources Of this country. Dr. Moss tro 
degh would do well to pay heed 


Just Bully Beef 


ONE OF THE THINGS the Consery 
tives promised during their electic 











campaign was that, at the earliest 
possible moment, they would restor 
the buying of food to the pr: 
traders of the country, and so 

use of their expert knowledge 
special connections, and their 
prise. But apparently the earlies 
sible moment is not to be s 
early after all. 

In the meantime 
Argentina indicate that that co 
will probably not be able to full 
meat contracts with Britain. [hes 
contracts called tor 200,000 tons 
the twelve months ending next Apr 
but deliveries seem likely to fall short 
by 50,000 tons or more. Attempts 
to be made to fill the gap with corne 
beef, which is good, filling stuff Bur 
the public ts showing no enthusiasn 


Lord Muff 


FOUR new viscounts 


reps rts 


Or THI 

New Year Honors two have a 

announced their titles. Mr. Brend 

Bracken and Mr. R. S. Huds« aro os 

to be called—ves, vou guessed ignt 

the very first time, or should hve 

Lord Bracken and Lord Hudso. 5 Ci 

John Anderson and Sir) Are!ib : 

Sinclair are still to be heard fron. du § 6 

it Would Occasion no surprise in 

were to announce themselves a Of Bn 

Anderson and Lord Sinclair é 

of course they should be stvm ) , Ti 

gentlemen already ; 

titles a 
Once upon a time noblemen nes ; 


possessing 


as Well as old, took their titles , 
their lands Lord Derby belonges B disp 
to Derby just as Lord Tavistoc . | 
instance, belonged to Devon. B 
tashion now, when so few of tl 
nobles have any lands to draw 
simply to stick the handle in fre ato! 
their own name. Sensible enous 
even though not in accordance 


tradition. But sometimes of IFse 

there are understandable hesit. to! } 

as in the case of the Socialis Mi i 
George Muff, who became Lor: ¢ . 


verley. 
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‘the Government 


HINGTON LETTER 


GOVERNMENT BY AMATEURS 


lastair Buchan 





ON. shortly leaving E.C.A. for the Ford 
Foundation which is now headed by 
Paul Hoffman and staffed by many 
able men who were in E.C.A. Eric 
Johnston, the Wage Stabilizer, has just 
returned to Hollywood, and Michael 
DiSalle, the Price Stabilizer, is report- 


first 145 years of its history. 
he time of the New Deal, the 
sovernment neither had nor 
, large professional civil serv- 
activity of the Federal Gov- 
\s. strictly limited by public 
to the administration of jus- 
ence and foreign relations. 
when, under Franklin Roose- 
assumed vastly — increased 
wer the economic activity of 
‘try, the new departments and 
, were for the most part staffed 
thusiastic amateurs from the 
ies and law schools who came 
tington and accepted low pay 
different conditions of service 
sense of public duty. 
irther enormous expansion in 
ent which took place during 
was based, in the senior ap- 
its, upon the services of able 
bankers and industrialists who 
eir duty to serve in a national 


\ 
Cy 


n the State Department and 
Department of Defence, the 
departments, the top officials 
ost all highly-principled men 
universities, from law prac- 
n finance, industry or journal- 
etarv of State Dean Acheson, 
sstul Washington lawyer, Sec- 
Defence Robert Lovett, a 
New York investment banker. 
his type. Likewise, Paul Hoft- 
original head of the Marshall 
ho was head of the Studebaker 
Finletter, 
New 
vver: and the list could be ex- 
ndetinitely. 


tion, and Thomas 


tor Air, who was a 





is no doubt that this system 

ierits: the constant influx of 

nN private business provides * 

with 
d less temptation to be stran- 
ts own red tape. 

\larshall Plan has been run al- 
rely by amateurs who have 
hemselves both dynamic and 
nal, and it is doubtful if it 
ave accomplished as much 

guidance of ordinary civil 


S Government great 











\f DEFECT of this method ot 
ent is that it lacks continuity. 
vate citizens come to Wash- 
Serve their country but they 
tthe down here. The work is 
| harassing, and more often 
involves them in undignified 
sith politicians. The pay is 
business Their 
uprooted trom some other 


standards. 


Washington has a climate 
iosphere which many people 
dislike. Not being establish- 
servants, they cannot look for- 
pensions. The temptation to 
after two or 
irs’ service is very great. 
months this 
has been exemplified in its 
lent form. Richard Bissell is 


the last two 





Whether 
youre planning 
to take care 


of her... 


—___—— 


before youre 


ed to be going shortly. But it is in the 
State Department that the situation is 
most serious. Under-Secretary James 
Webb is leaving shortly for private 
life; of the seven assistant secretaries 
upon whom the main burden of fram- 
ing and executing the details of foreign 
policy falls, three are leaving. One of 
the ablest of them, Dean Rusk, who 
has all the threads of Far Eastern 
policy in his hands, is going to be 
head of the Rockefeller Foundation. 
Many people in Washington, ob- 
serving this latest series of resignations, 
are beginning to wonder whether, in 


or of 


them... 


«———_—_- 


or send em 
to college... 


ee 


tina 

or to take 
it easy 
and retire 
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the State Department at least. the day 
of the able but short-lived amateur is 
not over. It is being suggested that 
the President, instead of hunting des- 
perately for executives and talented 
private citizens to take the top jobs in 
the State Department, should concen- 
trate instead upon building up an en- 
during body of professional civil ser- 
vants and diplomats who should be 
given all, instead of merely a few, of 
the senior posts so that American di- 
plomacy can be pursued with more 
continuity and expertise than is possi- 
ble at present. 












y 


eae 


...there’s a Sun Life agent 
within your reach who'll tell you 
how Canada's foremost life com- 


pany has been doing these things 


tired... 


Security is important. 


for thousands of your fellow 
Canadians, since 1871. 


Family 
Plan for 


it now with 


Sun Life 
of Canada 
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designed for young grandparents 
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TORONTO 


SIMPSON’S STORES AND ORDER OFFICES SERVE CANADIANS FROM COAST TO COAST 


FILMS 


HIGH THEME, LOW BUDCET 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


“TO LIVE in Peace” is another ex- 
ample of the extraordinary — film 
renaissance that sprang up in Italy 
once the dead hand of fascism had 
been removed. Like “Open City”, 
“Shoeshine” and “The Bicycle Thief” 
it Was made on a budget that a Holly- 
wood producer would probably assign 
to petty cash; and like its predecessors 
it is filled with the special qualities 
that budgets alone, however lavish, 
don’t seem able to command—faith, 
imagination, and a sense of life. 

“To Live in Peace” rests its faith 
on the theme of man’s humanity to 
man, a curious credo to spring out of 
the late great war. This is the story 
of an Italian peasant (Aldo Fabrizi) 
who gives shelter to two American 
soldiers just before the Liberation, 
and then has to fight off the friendly 
attentions of the Nazi soldier in com- 
mand of the village. 

Friends, foes and allies alike are 
tired of the war and its hatreds, and 
hungry for the illicit comfort of 
human companionship. They find it 
at last in a stupendous and unsched- 
uled bender that involves the peasant, 
the Nazi, the American soldiers and 
most of the village. Alcohol turns 
out to be a miraculous solvent for all 
the conflicting ideologies and before 
the is Over, the Nazi and the 
American negro soldier have stag- 
gered out, lovingly arm in arm, to 
tear the village apart. It is a wonder- 
ful rowdy funny scene, and it 


narty 
t al v 


iv 


leads 
with perfect consistency to a sequence 


of high tragi-comedy suspense. 
Up to this point the dominating 


i 


values in “To Live in Peace” are 
comic. The descent into tragedy in 
the final sequence, with Aldo 
Fabrizts drawn-out deathbed scene, 


seemed both precipitate and prolong- 


ed. This is the only point in the 
film whe Director Luigi Z impa 

kes vious!y calculated use of 
melod { until it occurs the 
film dev % with the unimpeded 
movement and often preposterous 
consistency of life itself, 


bothered 
He has 
of one village and 
with an occasional excur- 
sion into the nearby countryside. Like 
good Italian director, Zampa 
how to make a virtue of 
frugalitv, while leaving the mag- 
nificence to the theme—in this case, 
the brotherhood of man. 


Director Zampa_hasn’t 
here with conventional sets. 
simply made use 
one farm, 
Very 


4 
knows 


IN “Tue Mopet and the Marriage 
Broker” we have Jeanne Crain as the 
model and Thelma Ritter as the 
broker. Miss Ritter occupies a rather 
bleak office suite in the Flatiron 
Building, and here she sits all day 
long straightening out the affairs of 
the lonely and frustrated, with im- 
mense common sense and an endear- 
ing lack of tact. She also arranges 
Sunday afternoon parties for her for- 
lorn clientele with grim little parlor 
games—e.g. she shackles prospective 
couples together with rope handcuffs 
and then moodily withdraws leaving 


—inte 


“TO LIVE IN PEACE’ 


them to disentangle themselves 





natione 


This seemed like a promising begin. 
ning for comedy, but unfortunatel 
it wasn't allowed to develop. Broker 
Ritter becomes unprofessionally is- 
volved with a pair of romantic lovers 
and—as usually happens—when love 


the 
the 


comedy 


The 


door 
window. 


comes in 
flies out 


quarrel and have to be re-unit 


this takes time—one hour an 
five minutes, to be specific. 
By the time it is all 


a 


Strats 


out Miss Ritter has lost just 


everything except the origina 
pavment on what looked like 
ising comedy. , 
Ritter’s fault of 
much expect 
dienne, however 


This t 


isn 


It’s 


one small 


course, 

to 
> 

vigorous an 


ed, to 
| 


carry single-handed alt 
ours of prefabricated plot 


plot. 


“ON 


another of those 


DANGEROUS GROUND” 
1" 


moray 


who specialize in 


CODS 


criminal offenders. I had figu 


Kirk Douglas covered this rat 
tasteful type for good. and 
“Detective Story”, but it seen 
wrong. In the bright lexi 


Hollywood there is no such 
definitive. 

This time Robert Ryan pl! 
role, but “On Dangerous Gr 
no “Detective Story”. It’s ai 
fight all the way, and _ terrib 
going. Robert Ryan fights the 
front hoodlums, the police fore 
Robert Ryan, and the plot itse 
anv logical development. 

Then about half-way throt 
screen writer apparently took 
breath and started a new stor 
cop, but a new plot, this one 
ing Ida Lupino as a beautifi 
girl with a half-wit brother 
also a murderer. There ar 
violent doings towards the ¢ 
long before they occur “On 
ous Ground” has lost all c! 
anybody’s interest. 
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DANCING ACROSS CANADA 


rgaret Ness 


NCING FEET —that’s 
\lan and Blanche Lund have. 
iis month those dancing feet 
1g them across Canada. The 
New York booking agent could 
rstand why this international- 
vn husband-and-wife team 
to get tied up in a six weeks’ 


Canada. Espe- 
1en they could 
» another of 
ish New York 
's straight from 
ht months’ ruin 
icy Free” in 
5 West End. 
he Lunds are 
ns — first, now 
iys. They are 
ly Canadian 
sist on being so 
all their en- 
its. So when 
fommy Trinder 
em to join his 
ommand Music 
Varieties (the 


ive appeared in two Command 
inces) and tour Canada, they 
moment’s hesitation. 

‘rossed Canada 
in Navy Show days of World 
Il. But they were just beginning 
ended when 
contracted polio in Germany. 
started dancing together in 
n-Toronto school 


er that aimost 


before 


days; still 


what incidentally, they were billed directly 


TOMMY TRINDER 


under 
danced five 


Star 





—Baron 


Tommy 
numbers at each of the 
two nightly (6.15 and 8.45 pm) shows: 
rehearsed three times a week for two 


Trinder — they 


hours; took two ballet lessons a week. 
Where do they get their routines? 
Mostly they make up their own, based 


on a piece of music o: 
an idea. Sometimes 
after weeks of talking 
it over, developing 
Steps, they find it won't 
jell. Then they have to 
start again. For their 
hotel circuit, they keep 
about eight numbers in 
rehearsal, add and sub- 
tract to be sure of fresh 
material. Musicals — 
like “Fancy Free” and 
their previous London 
“Piccadilly 
Hayride”—are a little 
different. Some num- 
bers have to fit into de- 


success, 


wdfinitely set scenes. 
During “Fancy Free,” Blanche trip- 
ped and broke her foot. She finished 


that dance and the second show. Next 


man-holiday sprees. In Puer- to be 


ist Year, after their featured 


ce they just couldn’t get up said. 


1otel room. fast 
Cli clothes and 
in the dancers 


American rhythms 


+} ’ ! 
hey > olyitt.y 
ley Fe il 


In “Fancy Free” 





‘DS (centre) chat with Princess 


enougn to 


with 


Tommy 


“He’s such a nice person,” they both 


day an X-ray put her out of circula- 
tion for seven weeks. Alan carried on 
with three understudies. “They tripp 

me up periodically,” he said. But 
Blanche impishly claimed he did solos. 


So across Canada goes Canada’s top 


dancing team. 


They're delighted, too, 


Trinder again. 
1 


The tour starts in Toronto, Fe 
I 11, and is sponsored by Variety Ciub 
back —made up exclusively of men in t 


loved 


entertainment 


and p ofessional Sp 


: ows 
field. The proceeds go to the Club’s 


nce- vocational 


where, The 


Margaret, 


tour 


school for crippied boys. 


includes, besides the 
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hidden behind the Queen. 
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royalcoat 
offset! 


-- Announcing 
| a new 
Enamelled Paper 





Royalcoat Offset Enamel is a new, modern 
enamelled paper for use whenever your 
advertising message can be made more productive 
through sharper, cleaner offset lithography or 


letter press. Royalcoat Offset Ename! is a 
particularly wise choice when your printer 
recommends the modern high-gloss inks. Bea 


finished on both sides, it has exc ni running 


D 
Q 
Qu 


qualities and uniformity. Semples may be 
from us or from your paper supplier. 


Provincial Paper Limited 


388 UNIVERSITY AVE., TORONTO 2—PHONE EMPIRE 3-1986 
CANADA CEMENT BUILDING, MONTREAL 2— PHONE MARQUETTE 1129 
325 MAIN STREET, WINNIPEG—PHONE 923-888 


Mills at: Mille Roches @ Thorold ¢ Georg 


getown ® Port Arthur 





coe ne ee ee 


ae 


—_ COMPANY 
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loronto. the Ontario 
centres of St. Catherines. Hamilton. 
Kitchener. London, Branttord. Kings- 
ton and Ottawa: Montreal and the 
Western centres of Regina, Saskatoon, 
Edmonton. Calgary, Vancouver and 
Victoria 


opening in 








pleted an Albertan-Saskatchewan tour 
which included stops at Calgary, Red 
Deer, Edmonton, Lethbridge. Medi- 
cine Hat. Swift Current and Regina. 
fouring ballerinas were Hungarian- 
born Eva Von Gencsy, Scots-born. 
Vancouver-ratsed JEAN STONEHAM. 


MARKLE was back home in Van- 
couver, to play one of the leads in 
the radio adaptation of Conrad’s “The 
Duel.” It's just ten years ago this 
coming Fall that Markle wrote his 
Original series of plays for the Van- 
couver radio. This was the so-called 


“Bakers Dozen”, produced by 
@ [he Winnipeg Ballet has just com- @® Last Wednesday FLetTcHeER ANDREW ALLAN before he came to 


In a changing and uncertain world... 


nearly five million Canadians face the future with greater 
confidence because Life Insurance serves them these four ways! 





f wars, depressions and epidemics, life in 


1. Each year, life insurance provides many 
thousands of Canadians with money to 
meet some of their most important needs 


companies paid out 





nadians. 











© ther bene 

are eath bene 

F Vv sé insurance 
1 € 4 1 lifference between 
€ ted by re ves or charity — 
4 bee financial! I t. Through 
f ance the li n their owr 
S he ire at sct l and pay 
But a much larger portion — $150 million — 
was paid t ving policvholders! It provided 
t } t heir later years 

¢ to live fortably and kee, 
s SE s s and daughters 
ege paid for long-dreamed-of trips 

i people reach many other goals 


2. Today, more than ever, Canadians rely on 
life insurance as the easiest, surest way to 
provide financial security for themselves 
and their families 











4 record total ot almost $2 billion in new lite 
ance was purchased by Canac Ti 
This brings the value of lite insurance 
1 by the nation’s policyholders to 

Py lew rece » of $17 billion 
Their nfidence in this form of security 1s 
inded. For, through a whole century 


surance companies have kept faith with all of 
their policyholders. 


3. Canadian communities from coast to coast 
continue to progress — thanks in part to the 
investment of life insurance dollars. 

Last year, more than $225 million were in- 
vested by life insurance companies, on behalf 
of their policyholders, in mortgages, bonds 
and other sound securities. 

In this way, life insurance dollars helped to 
build more new schools, homes, highways, 
power plants, waterworks, oil pipelines, in- 
justrial plants and other aids to better living 
for all Canadians 


4. Life insurance dollars help to check infla- 
tion! 
One of the most powerful forces at work to 
protect the value of your dollars is the sum 
f money entrusted to life insurance com 
panies by their policyholders. This ‘“‘money 
r the future” helps check inflation and thus 
strengthens Canada’s economy. 


A report from 


THE LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANIES IN CANADA 


and their representatives 





Toronto to head CBC's Sage PO 
Markle is a Director with Metro. = 
Goldwyn-Mayer and his latest nove Fy 

is just recently released—"The \a, Ea 
With a Cloak.” 

@® Don Harron of Toronto is. eary. 5 

ing first hand about “the road. He’ P by 
in the middle of a successful 6-:,0n) & 4 
post-New York tour with Chris: ’pher ; p MIA 
Fry's “A Sleep of Prisoners.” Written i 
to be played in a church, the ply Rye O* 
opened at St. James Episcopal Cjurch BR the 
in New York last October and on th {9 
road has plaved in a synagogue «(CT 


week in Chicago to packed houses) Ea me! 
University of Chicago auditorium 9 

(split week with a suburban cl 
and in legitimate theatres. A fe 
davs between dates allowed |} 
to dash home to appear on 
cent Ford Theatre 


roh 
HEE 


radio show 


Maugham’s “Quartet.” If the run of Ja with 
“A Sleep” ends in time. Harron hope Je villa: 
to join the New Play Society's | an e 250, 
“Spring Thaw” revue in Toronto, h Phas 
is writing some sketches for it. it 
case. His last appearance in “Spring F Ame 
Thaw” was two vears ago, JUST Defore B sirpo 
he lett tor England and som g ; Pin pe 
parts on the West End stage. § tinent 
4 points 
@ In the sports world: Ottawa Ry g : Sail 
Riders face the loss of Don Lox r 
mem the t 
Reason—Lonev is an active Service B Gold 
navy ordnance officer and. end : 
month, is being transferred to Es i aie 
malt base, BC. In 1950 Lone a Mi 
the Jeff Russell Trophy for most : neg 
’ Mate 


uable plaver in the Big Four. Andt Rei 
- man\ 


1952 football season got into the Hg 
news with the signing up of B . : ah. 
WALKER by Toronto” Ara es 
Walker is recently out of. the ene 
was the centre with Vancouve i ‘ = 
Canadian champion junior tooth 3 ra 
teum of four seasons ago, B the 34 


@® The Canadian 


crowns now rest 


Figure = Skat 


competent 








various heads and. for the Sen 4 ancien 
winners, mean a chance at the Ol\r j city’s 
pic crown in Oslo, Norway. Se s Bowl 
Lady champ is Martene Sari B classic 
Niagara Falls, a 20-vear-old blonde : Play 
PETER FIRSTBROOK of Toronto g recreal 
tained his Senior Men’s Champx B eroun 
ship: and Frances DaFoe and Norkis gic. B 


BowbDEN of Toronto became Sen 
Pairs with their wins in the Walt 
Ten Step and Silver Dance. 

Junior field winners were: Ros: Mag 
HENDERSON) ot Winnipeg. Singies 
CHARLES SNELLING of T oront 
Singles: PATRICIA SPRAY and NoRM!S 
WALKER of Vancouver, Pairs 














B School's in. and it’s conducted som 


3.600 teet above sea level. | 's 
Vancouver Sun's Free Ski Sch 
some 1.400 have enrolled s.2¢e f 





started last vear. The Sun rete:s t0 
as “Vancouver's skyline camous 
Grouse Mountain.” 


@ Three Scottish students tok 
four Canadian universities recent 
But not roughly—just in debs. Ev 
hibition debates were held with 
universities of McGill. Quee: s 
Western. The official tussle wos ¥ 
University of Toronto, winne: ol 
Canadian round. Competition » as 0! 
the Brading Trophy, symbol 0: deos 
ing championship among Scot! 51 4% 
central Canadian universities 
vear the lucky Canadian winners 
visit Scotland. 
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FROM PARKS TO SEA-GOING HIGHWAYS 


3 by Richard Brite 


\{JA\fi is known by various names. 
called the “Magic City,” “Air 
of the Americas,” “Hub of 
rida Gold Coast” and the 
Sports Capital of America.” 
have referred to it as a “rich 
ylayground,” an “old folks’ 
and a “young man’s town.” 
hese names fit it. 
is given the name, “Magic 
secause of its rapid growth. 
it was a settlement of two 
In 1896, it became a city 
ever becoming a town or 
In SS years it has grown to 
population. Greater Miami 
ypulation of about 500,000. 
called “Air Gateway of the 
is” because of its International 
B airport hich leads all other airports 
in passengers traveling between con- 
Htinente! United States and foreign 
Ppoints Miami's location in the rich 
southeast Florida resort area gives it 
Bthe title of the “Hub of the Florida 
Gold Coast.” It is Florida’s largest 


bcity, the fastest growing city east of 
sthe Rocky Mountains. 

) Miami's year-round, summery cli- 
mate, averaging 75.2 degrees, attracts 


many visitors. The city entertains 
approximately 3,500,000 a year 
© 2,000,000 in winter and 1,500,000 in 


SUMMe 


rch 
B 
| Famed for its winter sports, the 
; )Greater Miami area has three of the 
P outstanding horse-racing courses in 
B the uation and four dog-racing plants. 
It also has a jai alai plant, the only 
Sone in the United States where the 
Fancient Basque game is played. The 
Pcity’s internationally known Orange 
Bowl is also the scene of football 
B classics ind polo. 
© Playgrounds of the city offer many 
P recreational activities and use of play- 
AR 
LAN 
E\- 
. 
he 





seh 


ground equipment is free to the pub- 
lc. Biscayne Bay, at Miami's front 


RRA CRE Fe. 


weer 


AE Ee CE OE 


door, is a favorite play place of 
aquatic sports lovers. 

Sailing, motorboat racing, skiing, 
goggle fishing and surf bathing along 
the many miles of sandy beaches are 
among the water sports that attract 
thousands of devotees. Among other 
popular sports are baseball, for which 
a $1 million stadium has been con- 
structed recently, softball and basket- 
ball. 


Visirors to Miami discover much to 
interest them in the romantic, histori- 
cal Florida Keys, which lie east and 
south of the city. 

Once the haunt of pirates and ship- 
wreckers, they are gradually seeing 
the encreachments of civilization. 
However, from Virginia Key which 
lies off Miami's shoreline, to Dry 
Tortugas, one may see both the ultra- 
modern in homes and scenery as 


; . >. 


> > 





—Photos courtesy City of Miami News Bureau 


IBIS ROOKERIES IN EVERGLADES NATIONAL PARK 


HIGHWAYS BETWEEN KE 


ere 
AN 









YS FASCINATE MOTORISTS 


primitive as it was before the coming 
of the white man. 

Virginia Key and Biscayne Key, 
which adjoins it, are linked with Mi- 
ami by the Rickenbacker causeway 
Virginia Key has a park and is to be 
further developed with a modern golf 
course, and an aquarium where sci- 
entific studies will be carried on by 
the University of Miami. 

Biscayne Key is the site of Cran- 
don Park, largest off-shore park along 
the Atlantic seaboard. It includes a 
wide variety of amusements, including 
a miniature railway, novelty rides. 
bathing and picnicking facilities and 
a zoo. On a portion of the key is also 
a modern residential development and 
the historic Cape Florida lighthouse 
built in 1827. 

The lower Florida Kevs, lving be- 
tween Florida City and Key West, are 
connected by the Overseas Highway, 
famed for being “a highway that goes 
to sea.” The highway has 39 bridges, 
the longest seven miles in length. For 
a portion of the distance, the ocean 
and the Gulf of Mexico can be seen 


HARBOR AND SKYLINE COMBINE IN LOVEL 


ea 


Y MIAMI 
by the fascinated motorist. 

The highway was built for part of 
its distance on the trestics of the 
Florida East Coast railway which 
abandoned them when the tracks were 
damaged by a tropical storm. Along 
the highway also runs a conduit from 
Homestead carrving water to the cits 
ot Key West. : 

Southernmost city in the United 
States, Key West is an old city and 
has long been a United States military 
base. Settled largely by Cubans, much 
of the architecture of the city shows 
the Spanish influence. 


EVERGLADES National park, newest 
and only sub-tropical park in the U.S 
national chain, is attracting increasing 
numbers of visitors each vear. 

The park, largest of the eastern na- 
tional parks, is about 40 miles south 
of Miami and consists of 1,228,500 
acres of which 475,000 acres are sub- 
merged lands. 
large flat area, including numerous 
It abounds 


The park covers a 


havs, estuaries and rivers 
in wild bird and animal life of the 
tropics, including alligators, deer, bear 
wild cats, turkey, egret. crane and ibis 

“Everglades National park has no 
duplicate anywhere in’ the world, 
Daniel B. Beard, Superintendent. said 
recently, “and certatniv not in the 
United States. It is strictly a biological 
area, Whereas others of our national 
parks are geological. A visit to the 
park shou'd be interesting to anyone 
not only because of its unusual fea 
tures and wild lite, but because thes 
can see the start now of a new nation 
al park.” 

The park attracted about 150,000 
visitors in 1950 

Evidences of Florida’s earliest in 
habitants. the Calusas and Pequestas 
Indians can be found threughout the 
park in shell mounds and ancient can 
als. However, few white people lived 
in the park 


displaced the earlier Indians do not 


Seminole Indians, who 


live in the park, but have dwellings 
throughout the Everglades 
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Relieve the PRESSURE 
of Neuralgic Pain! 





@ When the tense pressing agony of 


eur 


” 






‘ 
Guaranteed by 


Good Housekeeping 
< 407, a 








ilgic pain strikes, you want 
And here’s a way 






you feel is simply Nature’s call for help. 
You can get blessed relief—fast—by 
rubbing Absorbine Jr. on the sore, 
swollen areas. It actually helps to counter 
pressure which may be causing your 
misery. At the same time, it warms and 
soothes those pain spots. The speed with 
which it works will amaze you. 
Thousands rely on Absorbine Jr. for 
its quick, comforting relief from neuralgic 
ind rheumatic pain, from sore, aching 
muscles. Only $1.25 
stores. Get Absorbine Jr. today. 


>a bottle at all drug- 


W. F. Young, Inc., Lyman House, Montreal, 





So precious 
youll never 
waste a drop 


JAS. & GEO. STODART, LTD. 


DISTILLERS 


FORRES, DUMBARTON AND GLASGOW, 


IMPORTED 


SCOTLAND 


FROM 


835 





SCOTLAN 


| ENJOY A BAD HEARTH: 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7 
that the “family physician” knew how 
to treat. 

But yes, I could go fishing. Now 
fishing, to me, had always been a joy. 
Not the strenuous type of angling with 
waders and a casting rod, but rather 
the peaceful, sedentary sport of troll- 
ing at the back of a rowboat and 
waiting for a pike, or a pickerel, or 
better still, a muskie to strike. Yes, I 
could go fishing. 

During our respective boyhoods, of 
course, we had often gone fishing 
together. It was the unwritten law in 
our family that the fishermen took 
turns at rowing the boat. When one 
brother caught a fish it was then his 
turn to row, until the other caught 
da fish. 

I started out fishing, and = soon 
hooked one. And then, wonder of 
wonders, I just kept right on fishing. 
My brother, the heart specialist, could 
not revert to his accustomed role as 
my brother. the part-time rower, part- 
time fisherman. He was caught on his 
own Hippocratic oath, and | fished 
all the wav home. My brother smiled 
a twisted smile, and I gloated. That 
kind of hardship I could take—to be 
deprived of rowing when I could fish 
instead was very Heaven. 

Looking back over the intervening 
two vears, I know that I have gatned 
in a deeper religious sense and a 
calmer, more satisfying philosophy. 
And these experiences are such that 
they must be shared, to a degree at 
least, by all other heart patients and 
dozens of other types of sufferers as 
well. But because most people like to 
check their reactions against those of 
friends enjoving the similarity—or 
being puzzled by dissimilarity—per- 
haps it will serve a purpose to recount 


some personal observations. 


Ler Mr go back first to the time ot 
the introductory heart attack. It was 
on the fourth fairway of a golf course. 
My chest pained suddenly and T was 
overcome by a great weakness. Mo- 
mentary surprise and puzzlement 
gave way quickly to sudden realiza- 
tion that T was experiencing a heart 
attack, although up to that moment 
I had never before had any inkling of 
heart trouble. What saved me. and 
made me lie down until the pain lift- 
ed, was the recognition that the attack 
was not acute indigestion, which it 
resembled. but that my heart) was 
causing that grinding in my chest. It 
felt as though my ribs were enmeshed 
and working inward. 

The only reason that I recognized 
the pain as coming from my heart 
was its striking similarity to, and yet 
some variance with, the pain of indi- 
gestion. A short time before a friend 
of mine had died when he climbed 
out of bed and walked downstairs in 
search of baking soda for what he 
thought was indigestion. The exer- 
tion at the time of attack killed him. 
Fortunately for me, his fatal mistake 
was still fresh in mv mind. 

My next shattering experience, 
after revealing my suspicion to my 
wife and having it cenfirmed by my 
brother’s electrocardiograph, was the 
trip in the ambulance stretcher. 1 
wondered whether my last sight of 


familiar street scenes was to he thy 
speeding panorama. Then fi lowe 
days and nights of awful speculati 
as IT lay on a hospital bed. Belicve me 
I felt as though I had one {oot 
Heaven and I may be pardoned { 
some deep thinking, some fears. som; 
regrets. At such a time as that a \ 
definite peaceful, Hereafter becon 
something to conjure with, sonethiy 
to hope and pray for if the light 
terrestrial life is to be snuffed ou 

When a man is drowning it is sa 
that he sees his past life in his mind 
eye like a kaleidoscope. W hen 
man is half-expecting and dreadin 
another—perhaps fatal—heart 
much of his thinking is directed ; 
what mav lie ahead rathe tha 
behind. I know that I though: dee; 
ly about Tennyson's “In Men 





4 
: 


and my mind coursed back over pur. i 
tially remembered sermons 
heard on the subject of imm 
I even went so far as to have 1 
ask a minister for the manuscript 
a sermon I had once heard him de 
liver on the promise of a He 
Out of all those days and nights 
do know that I developed a stronge 
faith in life-after-death. It is 5 
that faith can move mounta 
faith can do something muc 
important than that—it can 
man lose his fear of death. O 
those days and nights that lenethe 
into weeks. and then into mi 
developed a fatalistic outlook found Pe o 
ed on faith in another wor 
shed, | hope forever, my te 
“crossing the bar.” 
This feeling of confident approac | 


has strengthened rather than 


ed in the intervening two vears. ¢ 
though the experience otf sp 
davs is receding. And that xt 


of religion and fatalism ts, 
mind, the most important 

bout with heart trouble. W1 

lie deathly still with a heart p. 

a conviction that even the mot 

a little finger would provide the ! 
ishing touch, vou come as close to te 
eternal verities as vou ever \ this 4 
side of the veil between 
death 





1 3 


WuHaT ranks next in the score 
guerdons gained? To me tt st 
slow but sure development of a ¢ 
content, a quiet unhurried philoso 
of life which told me to igi 
unimportant things, count o 
happy hours and virtually “I e 
dav as though it were thy last 
Phe attainment of such a 
ophy comes through much |\.ng ¢ 
the back and thinking during tice 
valescent stage, and through ring ‘ 
to walk slowly, to avoid stat 
shun worry and excitement anc ange 
It becomes second nature not 


for the bus—there’ll be anoth 


ina few minutes. You learn to 1 
for the elevator at vour off eve 
to go up only one floor. | s10f 


vou stop all that unnecessary 
about like a chicken with its had 0! 
And it all is part of the instinct’ 
self-preservation, nurtured by ckit 


to the doctor’s rules 





This physical stowing-dow) § 
becomes translated to the st 


vour daily living. The evens | @ p OFF 














| have thrown you into a spin a 
of vears before become rela- 
unimportant. When an em- 
or fellow worker commits a 

boner, there is often more 
Fe gained by the quiet reproach 
i than the roaring approach. And 
4 er on vou. What will it mat- 
3 ask vourself gently, a year 
‘ Ww, or even a week from now? 
“ e are other benefits, too, from 
reaction. You are not the 
iefactor. Your friends, your 
employees at the office and 
mily are the gainers. Your 
becomes mild!y contagious, 
clashes become less frequent 

3 s explosive. This all makes 

si ypier days and less threshing 

the bed at night. 

it home, think of the debates, 
ering. the open rows that can 
ded by the quiet reminder to a 
usband or mother-in-law: 

I \, vou’re upsetting me!” The 

to the quarrel-in-the-mak- 

st invariably, will think twice 
oceeding in the face of that 
\ wife might consider this 
tactic, and cry “Unfair!” 

‘ but doesn't she place her- 
er in the position of the 
p wife who pursued her 
to the lion’s cage in the zoo 
had taken refuge, calling 
ne out of there, you coward!” 
\ | have dealt with so far make 
external, tangible fruits of a 
losophy. But consider the 
ess tangible merit) marks. 

Onc have been one foot remov- 

the infinite vou develop a 
that deflates vour ego. “What 
itter.” vou ask yourself, “if 
| And the answer is not in- 

1 Your wife, your family 

ps a few intimate friends 

e for a while, but apart from 

The world will 


I 
t 
I 


will care? 


to move, and even your own 
office will be done by some- 

perhaps better than you 
e it, and this is a sobering 


ba hBortlis ech 


wwbyae 


Megas eas 


Bia 


thought. You think back to the 
other office associates who have died 
in recent years. Who gives them a 
thought t day? Perhaps by now 
even some members of their families 
have become inured to the loss. 
That’s the way with even the most im- 
portant human beings. Their im- 
portance is transitory unless hey 
leave the world a legacy of great art- 
istic Or inventive accomplishment, 
and few of us do that. 

All this boils down to the fact that 
the only indispensable people at the 
office are the office boys because they 
have no understudies. The men 
closer to the top are easily expend- 
able. Sobering, but true. 

Unless you are a Shakespeare, a 
Rembrandt or a Mozart or an Edison, 
who will worship at your shrine one 
hundred years from now, or even 
fifty? Who grieves now for Cleo- 
patra? 


WHat is left then? The deflated 
individual is faced with the alterna- 
tive of trying to do something great, 
to earn remembrance, or with living 
each day to merit the kind thoughts 
ot family and friends and_ business 
associates, so that the earthly sojourn 
may be happier, less hectic and of 
some inspiration to others who may 
turn out to be greater souls. 

So what to do? You will try to 
spin out vour days by doing a good, 
conscientious job of work, without 
unnecessary excitement and bother; 
vou will try to make the lives of fam- 
ily and friends happier and somewhat 
better for having known you, and you 
will seek to make vour own circum- 
scribed daily round fuller. richer and 
happier by living each day joyously 
and doing the things you have always 
wanted to do for vour own good and 
for others. True friends, good books, 
scintillating conversation and even 
the quiet times of “vegetating” in an 
easv chair take on new values. Each 
new season, and each tresh demon- 
stration of the handiwork of nature 
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constitutes a thrill and makes for quiet 
contentment in daily living. As each 
anniversary of the day when the 
“lightning struck me” rolls around, 
you will say to yourself, happily, “I 
have lived another year!” Certainly 
life becomes more precious. 

More than all this, too, I find that 
I set myself goals, not to be raced 
for because time may be running out, 
but to be hoped for and prayed for 
and approached slowly but surely. 

Certainly I would be loath to leave 
my wife and son minus a husband 
and father, and I'd much rather stay 
around to be a breadwinner and com- 
panion. But other than that I would 
feel that I had done the things I 
wanted to do, and seen the places I 
wanted to see, and lived through the 
most stirring times in history. After 
all, what more could a man ask? 

But, to be less serious now, there 
are dozens of other plus marks for 
the heart patient than religious and 
philosophical contentment, many 
things comparable to fishing and not 
rowing the boat. And if the heart 
patient is inclined to be hefty, and 
born physically lazy not mentally 
lazy, I insist—his life may be better 
than a bowl of cherries. 


CONSIDER these mew aspects of 
greeting life with a cheer. Gone 
forever—or until the doctor, bless 
him, lifts the ban—are such detestable 
chores as carrying out the ashes, 
mowing the lawn, planting and tend- 
ing a garden, shovelling snow and 
pushing the car out of mud or a 
snowdrift. I always said, long before 
I had a heart attack, that I would 
prefer a back and front lawn made of 
cement, painted green if you like. In 
tact, I said that once in a broadcast 
and friends remembered it long after 
much sager comments—lI suspect be- 
cause thev shared the same view but 
would not trumpet their laziness. 
These chores, of course, will not do 
themselves, and the result is more 
work for the heart patient’s son, or a 
strain on the pocketbook to pay a 
hired man. But, after all, my father 
had asthma, which was every bit as 
good an excuse as a bad heart, and 
my son may be able to pass along the 
sins of Omission by his father and his 
grandfather to his son. 

Then there is the comforting busi- 
ness of eating and drinking and smok- 
ing. Eat frequently, but not too 
heavily, warns my doctor-brother, to 
keep up your strength and your b!ood- 
sugar. Lots of proteins are recom- 
mended, and I love proteins. And 
take a glass of orange juice in bed be- 
fore you get up in the morning. Lie 
there twenty minutes, if possible, 
after this eve-opener. 

Those are prescriptions that are 
easy to take, but there are more. Take 
drinking. for example. here 1s 
nothing so quickly stimulating to the 
heart—and it’s cheaper than many 
drugs—as a drink of whisky or rve or 
bourbon, or best of all, brandy, 
though I like it least and place it a 
poor, last. “I need a drink,” I can 
sav, almost any time, and who ts to 
sav me nay? 

You see, other people cannot see 
my heart, or feel my chest pain. To 
most people the heart and the mind 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 27 
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THE unuey OF A HOLIDAY 


AT THE 


ALPINE INN 


Ste. Marguerite, Que. 





Only 12 hours drive from 
Montreal on a first class 
highway. Write to Cardy 
Hotels - Ste. Adele Que 





IN THE 





BEAUTIFUL LAURENTIANS 








CANADA’S FINEST 
CIGARETTE 














ZUCCA 
GROW BIC 


100 Lbs. and more 


From Stokes garden 
seeds you can grow all 
the choicest varieties of 
vegetables and flowers 
and Zucca melons, too. 
Stokes Seeds— 

Famous for Quality 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE TODAY 


STOKES SEEDS LIMITED 
ST. CATHARINES, ONTARIO 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA'S BOOM 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9 
reighborhood of $250,000 


we 1 


innually, and that power will cost 


the 
Alcan only one cent pel 
one-third of the 
the newer U.S. plants. 
For this the company will undoubt- 


pound ot 


iwluminum 


n adout 


cost at some ol 


edly enjoy elegant grosses: the initial 


Jroduction of 83.000 tons works out 


t l 


something like $30 million for the 


I Johnson recalls the day 
Alcan’s) President. Ray Edwin 
Powell of Montreal. and his colorful 


ssistant. McNeely DuBose. called on 


m at the provincial capital to dis- 


project 


At one stage of the interview Pow- 


¢ ose and stared thoughtfully out 
of the Premier's window at Victoria’s 
ler harbo 
Fell me. Mr. Premier.” he said, 
‘do you think vour people really 
\ us Out wre fe 


Johnson assured him that this was 


e case. The Premier's mind went 
ick to the dav before the 1949 pro- 
C election when. winging his 
Vay Westward trom a meeting in 
Montreal. he had drafted the Coa'l- 
Ml esto.” which has become 
Gove rent Bible 

ENUNCIATED i radio broadcast 
Ap 29, 1949, it dedicated the Gov- 
340 projects, of which 
imber six was: “To encourage the 
stablishment o } aluminum indus- 
e ea south of Prince Ru- 
t included pledges to stimulate the 
ot lumbering (which was 
ied at $SOO0 million in 1951, as 
st $434 million in 1950): in 

e which was up $16 million in 

5 o $164 million) nd in agri 
c > $30 million in 195] to 

1 

{ C sp of the Manitesto 
s to encourage industrial develop- 
k British Columbia 

c » Venture capita Abol 
C s 4 t price Of gas 

st sessio for tance 


PGE RAIL SPAN over Cottonwood River 


brought in the oil companies; cleared 
the way for the pipeline and the 
extensive tank-farm developments on 
Burrard Inlet. 

Granted forest management licence 
No. 1, Columbia Cellulose established 
a $27 million plant near Prince Ru- 
pert which will be producing 300 tons 
of cellulose by the end of June, for 
use in rayon and plastic mills of the 
U.S. and Canada. Now the parent 
company (Celanese Corporation) en- 
Visages a sawmill, plywood plant, 
shingles, pulp, newsprint and kraft 
Arrow 


paper manutacture in_ the 
Lakes district 
H. R. MacMILLAN, who recently 


merged his vast lumber domain with 
that of Bloedel, Stewart and Welch, 
is spending $20 million to double the 
capacity of his Harmac pulp division 
near Nanaimo, which opened in 1950 
and is producing 300 tons a day en- 
tirely trom waste. When the Provin- 
cial Government brought power to 
Port Alberni, B.S. & W. established 
the first pulp mill on Vancouver 
Island; now this $7 million venture 
is reported due for a two-fold ex- 
pansion. 

Alaska Pine Ltd. (Abitibi) — is 
spending $8 million tor improvements 
to its pulp mill at Port Alice, on the 
northwest tip of Vancouver Is!and; 
and $4 million on its plant at Wood- 
fibre, up the coast from Vancouver. 
In September of this vear the second 
stage of a rehabilitation program for 
the o'd Sorg Pulp Mill at Port Melon 
will be completed by its new owners, 
Canadian Forest Products Ltd.. at a 
million 

The Powell River Co., north of 
Vancouver, is spending $13!2  mil- 
lion which will increase tts newsprint 
capacity by 40,000 tons a year; fur- 
ther up the coast, at Ocean Falls, 
Pacific Mills is investing $412 million, 
which includes a new $1.7 million 
sawmill and a $900,000 recovery 
Newsprint production is ex- 


cost of > 


furnace 
pected to increase from 170 to 200 


tons a dav. 


Bs 





Believed to be Canada's longest, its 


1,023 feet length is part of PGE's Quesnel-Prince George railway extension. 


NEW AND ROUGH country challenges engineers on Alcan's hydro-electric and 
aluminum smelier development. Above, truck ferried across Nechako dam-site 


On the basis of a forest manage- 
ment licence, Western Plywood Co. 
Ltd. established a $1.5 million veneer 
plant in the Cariboo which now em- 
plovs 250. In four or five vears the 
company plans a total investment in 
permanent industry around Quesnel 
amounting to $20 million. 

In Victoria, a new plywood plant 
is taking shape for BC Forest Prod- 
ucts which will go into production 
this year with a staff of 225, at an 
investment of $2 million. 

And so it goes. All over the prov- 
ince, vast projects are astir. Boss 
Johnson likes its diversity: “Take a 
look at the map. A lot of peop'e think 
of Prince George as somewhere near 
the end of the line. North of the 
Prince there’s huge blank spots we 
don’t Know much about—yvyet.” 


ALL THESE VENTURES Will depend tor 
their growth on improved transporta- 
tion and power facilities. In six post- 
Public Works Minister 
Ernest Carson (recent'y described by 
Bruce Hutchison as “BC's” Great 
Builder”) has expended $100 million 
of capital funds to drive modern 
arteries into each important section 
of the country. Of 23,000 miles of 
roads in the province, about 7,000 
are in Ernie Carson’s basic skeleton 
of high-standard highways, trom 
which improved side roads will radi- 
ate later on. 

“The trouble is that our 
can’t keep pace with development.” 
Carson says, a bit ruefully. “Right 
now our roads are being used by 
270,000 automobiles and trucks. Some 
of our highways are proving inade- 
quate after five vears and our pro- 
gram is in danger of falling farther 
and farther behind.” 

A notable exception is the splendid 
Hope-Princeton Highway which is al- 
ready preducing enough revenue to 
repay the money borrowed to build 
it, plus interest costs. A basic fact of 
life in BC road-bui'd'ng is that the 
highways must be hewn and _ blasted 


War Vea¥©s 


program 


out of some of the toughest terrain 
in North America, which boosts costs. 

Over in the Kootenays, Consolidat- 
ed Mining and Smelting, which ts 
a very good (and profitable) head on 
CPR’s shoulders, has a $65 million 





expansion program in the works, 
on the drafting boards. 

Almost half of this sum ts tor 
power 
Trail. Here at least 1,000 men w 
be employed. 

A new fertilizer plant at Kimberle 
will account for another $10.5 m 
lion. The smelter at Trail will be 1 


designed and rebuilt, at a cost o! 
more than $12 million. Power, min 


rehabilitations and plant) expansi 
account for the balance. 

At present BC 
tenth of its estimated 
11! 
new industries burgeoning in eve! 
the province, impress 
power lines are marching single 
across. the lonely 
mountain slopes and rushing rivers. 
the broad hinterland. 

The privately-owned BC Elect 


is using abot 


potent { 


( 
] 
nA 


sector of 


canvons, ugg 


Railway Co. of Vancouver has sper 
$108 million since the war, increas 


ing its capacity from = 253,7( 

(exclusive of Vancouver Island) 
1947 to 528,500 h.p. in 1951. Th 
vear, an 82,000 h.p. development 
Jones Lake will go into productior 


MEANWHILE, the Government - ope 
ated BC Power Commission has bee 


reaching farther afield. Its high voll 
lines at) Whatshar 


age transmission 
(switched on at 33,000 h.p. last sum 
mer) now. serve. the 
Okanagan area from Whinfield in! 
south almost as far as Revelst: ke 
On Vancouver Island, the Powe 
Commission proposes t 


lent protests of conservation Oups 


led by the noted author, Rod ick 
Haig-Brown—to 
Hart development from [1200 ' 
168.000 by damming Buttle [ke 

This majestic lake, located 
entrance to the — public! 
Strathcona Park, has become 
vincial Cause célébre, since 
deeded to the people by at 
government in 1911. 

In spite of the fact that the 
government is on record in t! 
Manifesto with the statemer 
33) that its aim is “to guard t 
lic’s heritage in respect to 

CONTINUED ON 
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DEFENCE KEYSTONE: Man-Made Metals 


|i by Michael Young 


The scientist has to improve 


that will stand up to blazing 


FENCE PLANTS. in universities. in the 
Branch of the Department of Mines and 
ical Survevs and in other research cen- 
orps of imaginative scientists are working 
me to produce better metals than are 

by nature herself. Nature's products 
mbine the qualities of strength. lightness. 


sistance to blazing white heats and corro- 


are required in many of the uses metals 


to today. Our ability to keep ahead of the 


in the technology of war-making depends 


e extent on the scientists’ success. 


ding to Dr. John Convey, Head of the 


Metallurgy Division of the Mines Branch. 
ce of metallurgy has undergone a com 
tch in emphasis in the last few years. 


the ores we possessed dictated their 


gical: uses, now metallurgical needs are 


what ores to look for. A Festival of Brit- 
hure on the gas turbine commented, *. . . 
ne deve.opment is very much a metallur- 
em.” 


Get an idea why by talking to men who 
to solve the problems. In the hot part 
engine, the combustion chamber. metals 
stand up to a “blazing white heat” of per- 
M) degrees Centigrade twice the heat at 
tal gets red hot. At this temperature, heat 
becomes a serious problem. It’s the 
sUs Job to develop a metal that will hold 
nder this condition 
'y the rear of the jet engine, guide vanes 
rast to the turbine. These parts take even 
shment. The gas blasted through them is 
red heat, and the blades get hot in a 
en the pilot shuts off the power the blades 
\posed to a blast of cold air. These alter- 
nperatures compound the problem. The 
wedge-shaped; when the hot gas blasts 
hem, the metal expands, but the thin 
sup more quickly and expands more rap- 
the thick edge. When the cold air comes 
the thin edge contracts more rapidly than 
‘dge. The vanes, then, are literally trving 
emselves apart. The metallurgist has to 
mM nature to get a metal that will stand 


ctallurgist’s problem doesn't stop with the 
ic. Developments in the engine that bring 
ver mean changes have to be made in the 
new metals have to be developed to stand 
, conditions created by changes in the 
This is what Richard Smallman-Tew. 
hiet Metallurgist, means when he de- 
ngine and airframe development as a 
zing business”. The trouble is, each leap 
es the airframe stronger should not make 

According to Mr. Smallman-Tew, | Ib. 


sable weight is worth $100 a vear to an 


erator tor the life of the aircraft—gen- 


“ht years. More weight is an expensive 


‘\ tor more strength. 
ms tor the metallurgist also crop up along 


on nature to make metals 


white heat of jet engines. 


assembly lines for less glamorous products. And 
if you follow the assembly lines right back to the 
machines that make them possible. vou find one 
of the most important fields in which the metallur- 
gist is required: machine tools. 

In order to make the tool itself. it must be pos- 
sible to machine it: but at the same time the metal 
the tool is made from has to be hard enough to 
cut other metal, or at least to support the cutting 
edge of the tool. It has to stand up to the tremen- 
dous heat generated by its operation. Again. by 
going nature two points better—from iron to steel 
and steel to stellite—the metallurgists are able to 
produce a metal hard enough and heat-resistant 
enough to permit the operation of machine tools 
at five times the speed of tools made with ordi- 
nary carbon steel. Jobs that took hours with car- 
bon steel can be done in minutes with the high 
speed alloys. , 

For the period of defence build-up, at least, the 
metallurgist’s difficulties are increased by the ap- 
parently inevitable concition of shortages of the 
alloying metals he needs. Key ones are under the 
International Materials Conference in Washing- 
ton. The IMC has a committee on nickel. man- 
ganese and cobalt. and another on tungsten and 
molybdenum 


SHORTAGES of these metals. and of others like col- 
umbium and chromium—and the consequences of 
such shortages—are not so apparent to anyone out- 
side the business usinz them as are shortages ot 
steel, aluminum or ccpper. But they are not less 
important. Nickel, chromium, and molybdenum 
all harden steel in depth; they are vital alloys in 
the manufacture of armor plate. anti-tank shel's, 


and gears. Tungsten and cobalt are key alloys in 
metals that have to retain their hardness at high 
temperatures. These are vital in high-speed tool 
steels and jet engines. 

Canada is among the West's most important pro- 
ducers of many of these strategic metals. Nickel 
is the classic example — Canada produces nearly 
90 per cent of the world’s supply—but there are 
others. growing in importance. 

Near the town of Cobalt. Ont.. cobalt was mined 
as a by-product of silver. Its out of that category 
now. In the last year the Government has raised 
the price three times, and now the ore is sought in 
its own right. Ten per cent ore is now worth $2.00 
per pound of contained cobalt—a _ 60-cents-per- 
pound increase. This schedule will be in effect un- 
til the Government stockpile has 300 tons of re- 
coverable cobalt, or until March |, 1954. Canada 
produces enough cobalt ore to satisfy her own 
needs. but. since the metal comes under the Inter- 
national Materia!s Conference. we are on alloca- 
tion 


CANADA'S TUNGSTEN production is also climbing 
Though we don't rate highly, quantity-wise, with 
the world’s biggest producers, China and Korea, 
the loss of these sources to the West has made Can- 
ada an Important source of tungsten ore 

Emerald Mine in southern British Columbia was 
a tungsten producer during World War II under 
Government operation. Last vear the Government 
got interested in the mine again and bought the 
tungsten properties. A mill is now in operation 
with a daily capacity of 250 tons. Meanwhile, Ca- 
nadian Exploration Ltd. has discovered another 
vein, not on the property bought by the Govern- 
ment. The company is developing this on its own 
and is enlarging the Government's mill. The ris- 
Ing price of tungsten (from $20 to $65 per sort 
ton unit since Korea) has made private cperation 


~ 


< 
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CORROSION testing equipment analyses effect of weather on newly-developed alloys. A year’s sun, rain, 
temperature change is compressed into a matier of weeks. Metallurgists seek metal that will stand it 
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L. D. FRASER C. T. WRIGHT 


L. D. Fraser has been appointed general manager and C. T. Wright assistant general 
manager of Imperial Oil's marketing department. Mr. Fraser, who joined the com- 
pany in 1928 and has been manager of its Manitoba division, will be in charge of 
Imperial’s sales organization throughout Canada. He succeeds A. G. DeMont who 
has relinquished the position to devote more time to his duties as a director of the 


Mr. Wright has been with the company’s marketing department since 1925, 


company 
% 


ecently as general operations manager. 
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NEWSPRINT'S SPOKESMAN 


by Frank Lowe 


THE SPOKESMAN for a Canadian 
industry that earns more than 
$2,000 a minute is soft-talking, young- 
looking Robert MacLaren Fowler, 
45-year-old native of Peterborough, 
Ont. 

This tall (over six feet), slim man 
with the grey just starting to appear 
in his hair is President of the Cana- 
dian Pulp and Paper Association and 
Newsprint Association of Canada. 
The 80 companies supporting this 
organization earn for Canada some 
$1,100 million a year. 

Yet there is nothing suggesting the 
trappings of big business about Presi- 
dent Fowler. He is easy to talk to, 
relaxed in manner and an excellent 
listener. 

The men and women who work 
with him in the Pulp and Paper Asso- 
ciation claim their boss is also a wit 
of some renown. Most of his stories 
have himself as the butt. 

He has also been known to reply 
to an office memo with a fast bit of 
doggerel. 

But under the easy manner and the 
ready wit is a deep reserve of energy. 
He is known as a tireless worker who 
learned the rewards of concentration 
and applied effort young in life. 

While attending the University of 
Toronto he slugged his way through 
his studies with a determination that 
made him an Honor Graduate in 
Mathematics. He then turned to law 
and in 1931 was an Honor Graduate 
ot Osgoode Hall. 

Law and mathematics strike 
people as strange inte! 
Fowler thinks the 
mental 


most 
com- 
two 


lectual 
panions, but 
fit very nicely “as the same 
processes are needed toa solve a mathe- 


problem as to solve a 


matical legal 


problem.” 


PRESENT 
knotty problems to solve 
nstant headache has been the 
ited States that the 
idian pulp and paper industry is a 
deliberately 
newsprint shortage so as to gouge 
American publishers. 
It’s on this point that 
ceases to be an accurate description 
of the Canadian chief 
About a year and a half ago, at the 
height of a vigorous smear campaign 
carried on by some U.S. 
against the Canadian newsprint in- 
dustry, Fowler’s replies were soft, the 


ims from the Ur 
Can 


monopoly, encouraging 


‘soft spoken” 


newsprint 
publishers 


Way ice 
irrefutable. 

Fowler’s defence of the Canadian 
industry against the rash of charges 
from border made him 
seem like something of a knight in 
shining armor. He championed not 
only a Canadian industry, but 
Canadian rights in chal'enging the de- 
mands of some U.S. spokesmen for 
an investigation—by U.S. Government 
agencies—of the Canadian industry. 

Fowler vigorously denies the Amer- 
ican charges, saying: “We have noth- 
ing to hide.” He adds: “I don’t think 
people of another country have any 


is soft, and their logic was 


across the 


also 





right to level charges at a bt ines 
in Canada. There is a questi n of 
sovereignty there ,that excite: me 
But the fact remains that pul) and 
newsprint are explosive and pc itical 
properties, so one must expec this 
sort of thing.” 

Fowler got into the pulp and news. 
print business by accident. Pr or to 
the war he practised law in T° ronto 
with McMaster, Montgomery, ! leur 
and Company and later wit! Me. 
Carthy and McCarthy. In 19-2 he 
went to Ottawa as Secretary and Gen. 
eral Counsel of the Wartime “rices 
and Trade Board. 

There he was called in as _ lega| 
adviser for the Board on ney, print 
and pulp questions. As Secretary of 
the Board, many of the problems he 
handled were internationa! ones 


AT THE END of the war, the pu'p and 


paper manufacturers asked Fowler 
“to get them unwound from con 
trols,” so he moved his headquarters 


to Montreal “for four or five years.’ 
Things didn’t work out quite a 
planned. The cold war came along 
and newsprint became a prime con- 
cern of governments. So Fowler stay 
ed on. Now, he not only handles the 
Association Presidency; he is back in 
the business of Government as Direc 
tor of the Pulp and Paper Divisior 
Department of Defence Production 
So the work is piling up for th 
man with two jobs and four chiidr 
But he still finds time to play an acti 
part in such organizations as the CG 
Internatior A! 
fairs, where he is listed as a past pres 
dent. He is a member of the Ca 
Chaml Commerce ex 
committee and the Montreal ¢ 






nadian Institute of 


CT ot 





Hospi Board of Governors 
Robert Fowler is also an 
artist. Right now he is in h 
period, producing pictures w 
savs he will “never allow to 


light of day.” Soon he hope: 
come master of the te 


ing with oils. 


NEWSPRINT’S FOWLER: 7 
sovereignty” vs the political pro vere 


“gq que on 0 
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Np BUSINESS TO RISE SOON 


bby ™M. Richards 





iness . WI the kettle’s boiling, you can 
n of a , the lid or you can turn off 
me FF [he latter’s the better way 
and Sto the steam pressure, but the 
itical Pw ts cold in time. A year ago 
this Fm the vernment decided to reduce 
} the sure of inflation by turning 
1eWs- B dot ie gas (as against tying down 
T to the yy resurrecting price ceilings), 
“onto so nposed restrictions on_instal- 
‘eury ; met iying and on bank loans to 
Me. > bus es not engaged in_nationally- 
2 he impor int production; it raised per- 
Gen- son nd corporation income taxes, 
‘rices and se and sales taxes, and it tem- 
po! disallowed depreciation write- 
legal offs non-essential capital outlays. 
print I steps meant less business 
aTy of wo ve done, at least in certain 
‘ms he fields. and so less purchasing power 
; would be created. It was a policy that 
would take time to show results and 
and would be unpopular because generally 
Fowler paint but it was bound to be effec- 
| Con: tive. And so it has been—so much so 
arters | that it is now being relaxed. The aim 
years.’ of the relaxations is to revive demand 
Hite as BR for consumer durable goods such as 
ilong | refrigerators, washing machines, elec- 
€ Con: trical equipment, furniture, fields in 
a which employment has fallen sharply. 
_? stify this change of position, 
aoe Go ient spokesmen speak of a 
Direc dec in inflationary pressure, but 
_ per it would be better described 
oun iS in the advance. Surely it is 
o uit safe to assume that inflation 
ph vi press hard on us again, espe- 
¢ en we are importing so much 
a United States and Britain 
: } 


vave to pay for their in- 
costs and prices. 
rse, When Cabinet ministers 


casts one remembers that 


lv made with a purpose, 


te 


’ ih rxcCUreE t 
ng about a de ired SEATS 


] 


the nar lic 


n the part of the pub 
Government is trving to 
) atmosphere of stability. 
B present circumstances, does 
to stability to induce 
about the price outlook? 
; h is that no matter how 
j affairs are managed, our 
litures for capital investment 
(about $5.1 billion) and for 
‘1.5 billion upwards) will in- 
icrease public purchasing 
ster than the supply of goods 
es, Which is obviously a 
inflationary condition. Gov- 
| efforts to check inflation 
succeed if the public co- 
which it can do by exercising 
In spending and in wage de- 
Labor unions can make an 
effective contribution. 
rospect is that we shall soon 
e in general business activity, 
ult of the relaxing of the re- 
» that contributed substantially 
ging on the current business 
Business will become less un- 
an it has been, because the 
ns will ease conditions where 
it is most required, in the 
ield of consumer durable goods. 
tawa will have to be careful 








not to go too far in its change of 
attitude, in view of the persisting cost 
and price uncertainties. Renewal of 
active inflation is just around the 
corner. 


A Question of Fact 
ON THE evening of December 6, in 
a Citizens’ Forum discussion over the 
CBC, Mr. Kenneth Green said that 
profits were the cause of high prices, 
and that one motor company had 
made more net profits in the last nine 
months than the Canadian Govern- 
ment can collect from the people in 
income tax. 

Here was a misleading statement. It 
is obvious to anyone who knows any- 
thing about business that Mr. Green 
must have been referring to one of the 
larger motor car companies in the 
United States. No motor car company 
in Canada makes profits on the scale 
which Mr. Green was suggesting. The 
figures showing the value of produc- 
tion in various industries indicate that 
only the food and beverage industries 
combined produce a total gross value 
of manufactures in excess of the total 
collection of income tax by the Cana- 
dian Government. Yet, Mr. Green 
leaves the suggestion that one motor 
car company in Canada is making 
more net profit than the total income 
tax collections. 


Someone Will Lose 
IT IS becoming evident that, whatever 
else happens as a result of the new 


amendments to the Railway Act, the 














various individuals and interests in 
Canada are going to have to pay 
higher freight rates than if these 
amendments had not been made 
The railways will not be injured 
extent xcep ha ft C - 
tions in freie Ss WhIC from 
th rendments do ini to 
il ss, the vays will lose 
S is evervone eIse the country 
It is evident that, whatever else be 
done about freight rate regulation, it 


has to be applied so that the railways 
will get enough money to enable them 
to carry on their operations. The CNR, 
of course, runs at a loss to the tax- 
payers, and the CPR makes little or 
no profit out of its rail operations, so 
that any ill effects of the new methods 
of fixing freight rates will not be visit- 
ed on the railways so much as on 
general business in Canada — which 
means producers, consumers, investors 
and workers. 

Whatever else happens, the railways 
will have to be given the right to 
charge high enough freight rates to 
pay their way. 

Concessions have been made in the 
past, and they are now continued, in 
freight rates charged to people jn the 
Maritime Provinces. Now concessions 
are being made to the people of Alber- 
ta and Western Saskatchewan, under 
a system by which the railways, when 
they make a rate between Central 
Canada and British Columbia to meet 
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Corporation Securilies 
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The Story of a Vital Factor 
in Your Community’s Welfare 


Benefits for Canadians living in communities 
from St. John’s to Victoria are highlighted in the 
OSth Annual Report of the Manufacturers Life 


Dollars paid to living policyholders, and to 


the beneticiaries of those who have died, provide 


; ai 
Ic | y 
> In thousands of typi- 





cal Canadian homes elderly (-» m 

people are enjoying happy |#&. ary 
and comfortable retirement [~ Th £ ) 
with guaranteed monthly in- > ' lS . a4 
comes provided by their -_ aie So 
Manufacturers Life policies = 0 \e>" oa 





2 
+r > The Manufacturers 
] TE h, Life has made available mil- 


eo, lions of dollars in mortgages 


aS Ai) for those buying or building 
i ay new homes . helping to 
bg, wk meet an urgent need in many 


communities 


Financed in part by 
Manufacturers Life funds, new 


r hospitals and public 
- 7 

fies create better facilities 

for education and community 





Each month the post- 
delivers Manufacturers 
fe cheques to thousands of 


hee : 


widows and children guar 





inteed incomes that represent 


, 
. ‘ ‘ 
4 _" food, clothing and shelter 
jul 


incomes that help to maintain good living standards 
ind guarantee financial independence. 

Premium dollars held in trust for Manufacturers 
Lite policyholders are invested in public and private 


enterprises essential to community progress. 


Highlights from the 


65th ANNUAL REPORT 
of the Manufacturers Life 


410,000 CLIENTS IN CANADA and over 30 other 
countries around the world are now entrusting 
substantial amounts of their savings to the Manu- 
facturers Life to protect their dependents and their 
own retirement. 


$1,443,927,793 OF INSURANCE and retirement 
protection is provided by the policies they own. 
$449,783,836 IS SECURELY INVESTED to 
guarantee payment of the benefits promised under 
these policies. The interest earned on these funds — 
which are principally accumulated premium de- 
posits — reduces the cost of insurance. 


$198,033,779 OF NEW INSURANCE WAS PUR- 
CHASED IN 1951 by over 35,000 clients, many of 
whom were already owners of Manufacturers Life 
policies. 

$26,193,997 WAS PAID TO LIVING POLICY- 
OWNERS, and to the families of those who died. 
The Life Insurance programs under which these 
payments were made have been carefully ar- 
ranged by trained Life Underwriters — one of whom 
is available to perform the same service for you, 


THE 


MANUFACTURERS 
INSURANCE LIFE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE (Established 1887) TORONTO, CANADA 


water competition, must reduce rate 
between Central Canada and the Weg. 
ern Prairies to not more than one-thir 
higher than the competitive rite ; 
Vancouver. 

This, of course, is a reduc! on jj 
total railway revenues, as the M. ritime 
Freight Rates Act concessions wer 
Theretore, the general level of  reigh; 
rates has to be increased, to m ke yp 
for these concessions. 

This may be a g00d way 0: doing 
business, but there is reason to doub; 
that. Good or not, it Is a sys'em oj 
fixing freight rates which means highe 
rates tor the great majority of Cang 
dians than they otherwise would hay 


paid. 


THE province ot British Columb 
already had so much in the way 
natural resources that one couldn 
really pity it because it lacked oil 
seemed to lack it. It had jus: ab 
everything else. and in abundance 
timber. woodpulp. fisheries, furs, x 
copper. lead, zinc, — tungst 
hydro-clectric power — truly 
storehcuse of riches. But BC want 
oil too, and through the years ma 
men sought for it. Wherever the ¢ 
logical indications seemed favorable 

Most promising, perhaps, vas t 
Peace River Valley. since it was 
sonable to suppose that the petrole 
formations richly evident in n 
ing Alberta extended across the bo 
dary. In fact, back before World \ 
Il, the then Premier T. D. Patt 
Spent some of the province's mone 
drilling at Commotion Creek. He 
a good deal o: drilling but found 
oil and eventuall, gave up. 

Then the war came along. Atte 
the war, stimulated by Alber 
finds, the search tor oil in t 
River area was resumed, this time 


t 
t 
he Pe 


private inte osts Recently 
found, near tort St. John. 

The discovery thrilled BC. « 
promptly became convinced 
will soon be another big -BC ass 
Within a tew davs 100 applicat 
for oil exploration permits, invol\ 
more than seven million acres 
been filed in) Victoria, and 
Byron !. Johnson announced the 8 
Government's support of the upp 
tion of Trans Mountain Oil Pipe | 
Co. to build a pipeline from Alb 
to Vancouver. li would be ¢ 
long and cost $82 million. Woi! Stre 


Dy 


showed interest in the future of B 
oil by buying up an issue o! 
a company owning part o! 
covery well 


-How big is BC's oil poter \ 
one knows, but evervone who k 
BC is prepared to believe anything 

— 


LOBLAW GROCETERIAS C0, 


LIMITED 


Notice is hereby given that 
dividend of 25 cents per 
A shares and a quarterly div 
cents per share on the Cl B 
he Companv have been declare 
quarter end Feb ry 29, 1952 
the Ist day of March. 1952, to 
of record at the « of business 
day of February. 1952. The tral 
will we be closed. Payment wil 

in Canadian Funds 





By Order of the Board 


Tcronto, January 15, 1952 
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y R. | Hoadley 


H fTED CONTROVERSY has 
yut over copper with Gov- 
ind metal men getting blue 
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Pe ND i Oy OT 
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doing - tf sce over the red metal. De- 
douh 7 cials say the copper short- 
ort © of the most critical of all 
nighe B dete etal secarcities and have 
Cans. Dirge dustry to substitute alumi- 
1 hay : im rever possible. 
- Tt is upset the copper interests 
a whe ve the Government with 

| BC B condi e a systematic propaganda 
umb i imp for substitution. Instead of 
vay B {uss yout a current shortage that 
yuldn \ rove materially” in the last 
vil the year, they claim, Wash- 
ib n ould worry over the surplus 
ree copper that will confront the U.S. 
0 three tive years hence. Domestic 
j COPPc ipplies have increased and 
now 1.000 tons a month. 

Va De e Officials counter that im- 
ma ports 951 totalled 160,000) tons 
he geo. less t n 1950 and there are no 
. 4 prospects of any large increase in 1m- 
vas ports vear. The industry retorts 
1S t Government has to do ts 
fente t ie World price and the metal 
hh Will fle ’ 

Wl ternational Materials Con- 
d\ ference Stepped into the argument 
Patt 


““TIGOV'T-INDUSTRY COPPER FIGHT 


with the mild observation that cop- 
per supplies are “not likely” to over- 
take demand in 1952 or 1953. To 
which the Copper and Brass Research 
Association quickly responded that if 
present expansion plans are carried 
torward, the problem in 1953 will be 
to find sufficient uses for surplus 


copper. 
Cadmium Picture 


THE SUPPLY of cadmium _ has 
shown such a marked improvement 
recently that Government restrictions 
may be lifted in the near future. It 
would be the first time since the de- 
fence program got under way that 
anv non-ferrous metal has been “de- 
controlled”. Cadmium-bearing alloys 
are important in high temperature 
uses, but defence requirements for 
cadmium have not developed on the 
scale anticipated. This is mainly be- 
cause of the slow pace of rearmament 
and the severity of the use-restric- 
tions placed on the metal. However. 
the Government will keep its hand in 
the picture and restore controls if 
supplies become tight. The U.S. is the 
biggest producer, followed by Mex- 


ico and Canada. 


Hew DEFENCE KEYSTONE 
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ONTINUED PROM PAGE 21 
Afte prot Sometime in 1953, the 
so mill's city will be up to 500 tons 
Peace Fimper d 
ne > a could meet her own needs 
from the Emerald Mine output—she 
Das in tact just become a net tung- 
whic Bien cy ter—but, like nickel and 
@obalt igsten comes under the 
C ass @ntert i! Materials Conference. 
ca PAY we are on allocation like 
vo ahe sur Western associates. 
5. B Pa the answer to the supply 
Premie proble s, of course, in finding 
he B Pew sources of these strategic met- 
ipp es seems a good bet that 
ne Lin emerson irgists) will find an an- 
Ale By Much of the metallur- 
& peep sts ch nowadays is centered 
Stree ;. nt wavs of producing strong 
of BC Pempigh-te iture allovs with smaller 
ock 2" s! amounts of the scarce 
re dis paptrateg tals. 
Be This d of research has led to 


iVings In strategic metals. 
ron, for instance, (about 
nt, to be exact) at the .40 
rbon level is equal to 2 
ckel or .5 per cent chro- 
‘Sper cent molybdenum 
ne gx depth of hardening in 
rouble with this, as with 


2 a. 
“Se 


' 


C 


s — oS 


oc 
=> 
eo 


niques of saving on. stra- 
is that a small mistake 
y. And mistakes can hap- 
ma this kind of chemistry 
nt In test tubes. It’s done 
Nn metal at temperatures 
to 1,800 degrees Centi- 








, Th irch has also centered on 


Various metals which are 


arly scarce to get an alloy 


in all important respects as satisfac- 
tory as a proven alloy requiring 
scarce metals. Harold Kinsey, another 
hard working researcher in the Mines 
Branch in Ottawa has been heading 
work in this direction. He is working 
on an alloy that contains no cobalt or 
chromium, which are scarce and ex- 
pensive, but about 70 per cent nickel 
which is more plentiful than cobalt or 
chromium, and which is an impor- 
tant Canadian preduct. 

The key to this kind of work, 
according to Kinsey, is a care- 
ful balancing of the ingredients used 
and close supervision of the forging 
conditions. Tighter control and more 
accuracy makes available metals go 


tarther and do more. 

This has raised the degree of skill 
necessary in the mills and foundries 
themselves. Controlling the temper- 
ature of molten metal to within five 
degrees is perhaps not so much a 
question of skill in the workers as it 
is of responsibility and conscientious- 


ness. 


THe PROBLEM of the high-temper- 
ature metals doesn’t stop with the 
manufacture of the alloys. Its the 
properties of resistance to high tem- 
peratures and extreme hardness that 
make them valuable, but these prop- 
erties also make them very difficult 
to work on. A metal designed to re- 
tain its hardness in the blazing white 
heat of a jet engine’s combustion 
chamber isn’t one that can be readily 
liquefied so it can be poured into 
molds. A metal designed to be hard 
enough to cut a block of hard steel 

CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 





Caambers in Halifax Chronicie-Herald 


Would You Care To Eat These Words?” 


INSURANCE 


LIFE SALES TREND 


by L. D. Millar 





IN SPITE of rising living costs and 
all other claims on the family dollar, 
In 1951 Canadians signed up for 
about $2 billion of new life. insur- 
ance, an all-time record and double 
the amount bought in 1945. During 
the vear they paid out close to $500 
million in premiums for life insur- 
ince and annuities 

Total life insurance in force at the 
end of the Vear is estimated at 
proximately $17 billion, an average 
of about $1,200 for every man, 
woman and child in Canada. This is 
an increase of nearly 50 per cent Over 
the per-capita insurance in force in 
1945. Today, out of the total popu- 
lation of about 14 million, there are 
in the neighborhood of 12.5 million 
life-insurance policies and group-in- 
surance certificates in force. 

But, even with this great increase 
in the holdings ot lite Insurance, 
Canadians have not as much real 
Insurance protection as they had in 
1945. With living costs up 60° per 
cent in the six-vear period, it would 
require insurance of about $1,300 
per capita to bring actual protection 
to the level of 1945, 

Largest percentage gain in the past 
few years has been in group insur- 
ance, with 1951 sales nearly five 
times the 1945 total. Out of Canada’s 
total labor force of 4.3 million (ex- 
cluding agricultural workers) more 
than 3 million are now insured under 
group life insurance contracts, nearly 
three-quarters of all non-agricultural 
workers. There are now a_ million 
more in the labor force than in 1945 
and many of these have been auto- 
matically included in the group con- 
tracts of their employers. 

Payments made under insurance 
contracts also reached an = all-time 
high in 1951 and will likely top $240 
million. An analysis of these pay- 
ments shows that you don’t have to 
die to cash in on life insurance; living 
policyholders received more than 60 
per cent of the 1951 total in matured 
endowments, dividends, 
benefits, annuity payments, and cash 


disability 


values of policies surrendered 
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H. C. MILLS 


Mr. J. A. Diemand, President of the In- 
surance Company of North America, has 
announced with the approval of the Board 
of Directors the appointment of Mr. H. C. 
Mills as Resident Vice-President tor that 
Compary 

Mr. Mills commenced his insurance 
career with his corporation in Winnipeg 
thirty-two vears ago. He has filled various 
appointments throughout Carada and _ has 
been Gencral Manager for the North 
America Group for Canada since 1940 
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INDUSTRIAL & COMMERCIAL 





Dividend No. 


Granite 
Paper Mill, $450.000,— Pulp & 
Wallboard Plant, $650.000, — 
Sand, Gravel & Crushed Ston 

Business, $375.000,—Automotor 
Rebuilding Business, $700.000, 
—Printing and Publishing Com- 
pany, $375.000 
Dressing Mill $160.000, — Saw 
Mill $125.000, — Wholesale & 


Retail 


Plant, 


Company 


All these businesses are in 
profitable operation. 


Commercial Enterprises Ltd. 


Industrial Brokers from 
Coast to Coast. 
1405 Bishop Montreal, HA. 0119 


BUSINESS ENTERPRISES 


$400.000, — 


— Millwork & 


$125.000, — 


Ask your Investment Dealer 


or Broker 


+ 


or prospectus. 


CALVIN BULLOCK 


Ltd. 





THE ROYAL BANK 


OF CANADA 


President 


258 


AS COO, 


& 


Managing Director 


DEFENCE KEYSTONE 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25 


into some shape can’t be readily cut 
into a shape itself. 

This kind of work seems to bring 
the mill or foundry floor quite close 
to the scientist’s laboratory, and it 
requires a new approach to the ques- 
tion of labor—even general labor in 
operations of this sort. 

Canada’s hard-worked  metallur- 
gists will tell you that the first step 
in the solution of these new problems 
in metals is more research into the 
alloys themselves. And the first step 
in this direction is building up a big- 
ger corps of metallurgists in Canada. 





According to Professor Bruce 
Chalmers of the University of To- 
ronto, unanswered questions about 


just what goes on in the manufacture 
and behavior of alloys lead to waste 
of some of our valuable metals. The 
answers can be found, but it will take 
work and a lot of time. The 
competent 
researchers, and at level that 
means people who have spent up to 


a lot of 
work has to be done by 
this 


seven Vears in a university. 


PROFESSOR Chalmers says that satis- 
y financial support is coming 
from governments, but industry could 
do more than it is—he suggests one 


factory 
+ 


or two fellowships for post-PhD re- 
search. It’s a policy that would have 


paid big dividends now. 

If. outside of their work, there is 
a factor common to the imaginative 
scientists trying to make metals that 
will keep up with advances in tech- 
niques and machines, it is a zealous 
belief in the industrial future of Can- 
ada. Scientists are usually a cautious 
group, but on this subject their voca- 
bulary is confined to superlatives. 
With new wealth in metals appearing 
almost daily in this country, it’s not 
hard to why metallurgists are 
carried away. Among the research- 
ers in Ottawa or in the provincial 
capitals, or in industry or universities 
there are ideas that will lead to an 
industrial future for this mineral-rich 
country that will make even the zeal- 


ous scientists’ superlatives understate- 


see 


ments 





—NFB 


SCIENTIST Harold Kinsey with test bar of 
‘Kinsalloy’’: something new for jet engines. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA'S BOOM} 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20 


parks by developing those already re- 
served and placing under reservation 
other areas where deemed necessary,” 
it is apparently resolved to go ahead 
with damming Buttle, one of the great 
beauty spots of the western world. 

Formal appeals by sportsmen and 
conservationists, up this month, are 
regarded by insiders as little more 
than legal niceties. The Government 
has an escape clause in 1919 and 
1927 amendments to the original act 
which it proposes to utilize—as well 
as Premier Johnson’s oft-repeated 
statement that the new newsprint and 
pulp projects will tax the island’s 
power potential to the limit. 

All monumental schemes 
have them attendant 
dislocations, vell as 
nomic. Committed to a social service 
program which is elaborate, if not 
lavish, the BC Government now finds 
that it is spending a record $118 mil- 
lion annually—more than double the 
per capita expenditure of Ontario and 
Quebec. Former Finance Minister 
Anscomb holds that the province is 
wealthy enough to stand it. 

Because BC’s population has grown 
more than fast (41 per 
cent) over the past decade as the na- 
tional average of provinces (17 per 
cent), a pressing schools problem has 


these 
brought with 


social as eco- 


twice as 


arisen. 

In 1945, there were 4,512 teachers 
and 130,605 pupils in British Colum- 
bia. Today there are 6,625 teachers 
and 180,016 students. In 1951 alone 
there was an increase of 6,700 pupils. 

The result has been a mushroom- 
ing of handsome schools in every 
corner of the province, many of them 
architect’s dreams of plate glass and 
rough cedar. The province’s able 
Education Minister, William Straith, 
is so busy laying cornerstones that 
newsmen have difficulty catching him 
in his offices in the capital and he is 
rapidly becoming known as “the 
travelling minister.” 


TO TAXPAYERS Who grumble about 
mounting costs for social services, 


Johnson has the businessman’s prag- 
matic answer: “What are you going 
to do with these people? We’re going 
to take care of them just as well as 
we possibly can.” 

Paradoxically, the expanding social 
services—which threaten to make BC 
the “California of Canada’’—are the 
cause of much of the Government's 
internal trouble. 

[here was widespread public re- 
sentment last year when the BC Hos- 
pital Insurance Service (somewhat 
precipitately introduced in 1949) was 
subjected to a 27 per cent increase 
in rates. This bitterness was reflected 
in the recent Esquimalt by-election, 
when voters were treated to the spec- 
tacle of Coalition cabinet ministers 
sniping at each other from the public 
platforms. The result was that a 25- 
year-old plasterer and amateur box- 
ing coach named Frank Mitchell, run- 
ning as a CCF candidate, defeated 
both Coalition and independent nom- 
inees. 

At one of the campaign meetings, 
the then Finance Minister Anscomb 





“BOSS” JOHNSON came out sv 


decided to take his own private ( 


poll on public sentiment abot 
pital insurance. To a well-filled 
said: “All those who 
stand up!” 

One man stood. 


“You see?” Mr. Anscomb ch 


“Everybody loves hospital insu 


They just hate paying for it.’ 


Government fortunes were at 


ebb after the election; it was 
reported that Boss Johnson, w 


taken an active part in the can 
He had bee: 


was ready to quit. 
ly shaken by a head-on car ¢ 
near Quebec 
which left him with painful 
hip injuries, and a brace on h 
But 


don’t wan 


on September 29, 


towards the end of. the 


Veal 


the Premier’s fortunes, both physica 


and political, began to pick uj 


Boxing Day, in a stubborn ges 
defiance, he took a three-mi! 
without a His drama 
nouncement of the $82 mil! 
pipe-line was followed with 1 
the Celanese Corporation’s $¢ 
lion venture into the Arrow 
district with pulp and paper 

Johnson, a doughty old 
campaigner, was confronted b 
bers of his own party at a 
executive meeting in Vancouy 
a demand for an immediate 
Coalition, and a_ party 
“before the end of February 
Legislature is due to conve 
ruary 19 and will do so des 
coalition break up.) 

With his dander up, Boss 
is an impressive man. He ¢ 
swinging at his opponents. W 
dust had settled the convent 
set back to June; the Pren 
fought his way back to a ¢ 
position; even his erstwhile 
were talking admiringly aby 
new Boss Johnson.” 

His intimates say that the 
has had a complete change 
in the last few weeks. The 
now that he will call a gene 
tion this year, possibly this 
And they think he will lead 
erals to victory. 
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| ENJOY A BAD HEART 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19 
are netrable fastnesses, not to be 


tril vith, and almost as unknow- 
able < the soul. And you don’t 
trifle «ith souls, or deny a thirsty soul 


Th would be something to worry 
abo rather than secretly cheer 
f the heart patient were too 
his little drink. For modera- 
tior ill things applies to heart suf- 
ven more than to those who 
yst indecently healthy. And 
ch liquor can certainly be 
van none at all. But it is a 
to be entitled to a drink now 
n, as the heart, or even the 
ctates. 

there’s the matter of smok- 
most any doctor will take a 
v of the heart patient con- 
o smoke, but if the strain on 
the wil power and nerves is too great 


© 


he w ikely give in to some smok- 
ing moderation. And the quiz- 
zica ike of the doctor’s head will 
be ied if the patient adheres 
rigid some form of filtered smok- 
ing ough a medicated cigarette 
hold Ah then, what comfort to 
loll ck in bed and blow placid 
sm ings at the ceiling, which 
after s too familiar, too uninterest- 
ng needs to be shrouded in sat- 
sfving circles of smoke! 

[ justify my own smoking in this 
fash To my way of ‘thinking, 
heart trouble is ‘aggravated about 60 
per cent by mental disturbance or 
worry and 40 per cent by physical 
exces And, to me, it would be 
more upsetting mentally to stop smok- 

) ing than it is physically damaging. 

| Even these comforts are not all. It 
) 'S a Wise precaution, your doctor will 
( Il y to lie down and have a nap 
@ after meals. Ergo, I have a leather 
pcouch in my office and no one can 
p take exception to the discreet cat-nap. 
) A word of warning perhaps is 
B neces y here. Kind people will 
& tend spoil you, treating you as 
§ over-indulgent parents care for a 
& delic child. They will tend more 


y, “Here let me do 
id this soothing syrup con- 


e to say, 








B cel can be carried too far, but 

pow ll love it. But don’t get so 

s cod that you lose any of your 

i nat vark and zest. Always, how- 

geve ept that proferred ride home, 

aif tl y is cold or the snow deep. 

{ For e is nothing so hard on the 

- ee tient as slogging home after 
§ work a cold, windy day. And 

evel ixi ride is cheaper than one 

: mbulance. The other two 

0s iportant dont’s are: Don’t 
= sweep; don’t climb any un- 
Stairs. Beside those two 


‘don’ts” I would place: Don’t 
id don’t get angry. 
minor include the 


gains 





avoidance of unwanted social engage- 
ments which would mean extra nerv- 
ous energy and late nights. The 
heart patient should always get plenty 
of sleep and avoid becoming tired. 

I think perhaps that the only worry 
I have left concerns where I will die 
when the time comes. I do not want to 
die in the office washroom, or any- 
where at the office for that matter, or 
on the street, or in a movie house. If I 
have any choice it will be in my own 
library, with my wife and son present, 
so that I may smile “au revoir” at 
least. And I'd like to have time and 
strength to say: “Nice knowing you.’ 

And this account of the ramblings 
of a heart patient would not be com- 
plete without a very definite word of 
praise for my wife and all wives or 
husbands of heart patients. Theirs 
is the real cross. They have to work 
and fret until the longest day is done. 
It is their comfort, their labor that 
makes life easier for the mate with 
the weak heart, and they are the ones 
who worry far into the night. 

Just as truly as I can say “I enjoy 
a bad heart,” I can add that my heart 
condition has been far harder on my 
wife than on me. And I hope some 
day that she will write a sequel to this 
article ringing bells with long-suffer- 
ing people like her who have borne 
the referred worry of a heart patient 


ANSWER MACHINE 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10 
Redhead, in charge of the tube labora- 
tory, Division of Radio and Electrical 
Engineering of the National Research 
Council, claims the behaviour would 
be better termed “morning malaise.” 
When the vacuum tubes used in 
electronic calculating machines are 
first called upon to produce very short 
pulses of current after a period of 
idleness, they do not operate promptly 
at full capacity. 
The effect, says Redhead, is due to 
the growth of a high resistance layer 
between the metallic core of the cath- 


ode (the source of electrons in the 
tube) and the cathode coating of 
barium-strontium oxides. It can be 


avoided by using suitable materials. 

Because the pilot model built at the 
University of Toronto uses a com- 
paratively small number of tubes (900 
as compared with Harvard’s Mark III 
computing machine, which uses 4,500) 
this defect causes no trouble 

However, tubes do blow out, and 
this throws out all the calculations 
until the defect is remedied. This does 
not necessarily mean that the problem 
must be started over again, since re- 
sults are usually noted say, at the end 
of the first hour in a five-hour prob- 
lem. 

Even when machines that are a vast 
improvement over the new ones now 
being built come into existence, it will 
not mean that the machines take over. 
So far, they have only accomplished 
the purpose for which they were 
built, namely, to handle mathematical 
problems faster and more accurately, 
and to increase the size of the prob- 
lems that can be tackled. If the 
Canadian machine achieves that, it 
will please Dr. Gotlieb and his asso- 
ciates. 
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WITH A NOT-TOO-MODEST BOW 


by B. K. Sandwell 


A BOOK OF CANADIAN HUMOUR—John D 
Robins & Margaret V. Ray 


$4.50 


Ryerson 


IF ANYBODY thinks that the pert 


edical press is not an important sus 





tainer of humor in Canada. he should 
\ 


ook over the list of humorists whose 


work is drawn on tor this anthology 


¢ 


[here are 68 names. Eight of them 


are those ot persons who at one time 
Were, or now ure. on the statf of 


SATURDAY NiGH?, and 16 more were 
I] 


it one time or stil are quite Trequent 
contributors. This does not include 


the persons, at least a dozen more in 


number, who have written a tew 
pieces for this periodical but never 
Yecume “regulars”; among these are 


J. E. McDougall, E. J. Pratt. Louis 
Blake Duff and Nora Lewis. Othe 
periodicals represented are Maclean's 
The Goblin, the Voronto Telegram, 
ind Bob Edwards's tamous Calgary 
Lve-Opener 
Of the just-over-a-hundred items 1n 
is collection, 23 are credited to 
SarURDAY NiGHtT, and several others 
ve suspect appeared originally in this 
paper but are credited to the volume 
in Which they were later made more 
permanent. Another score are trom 
other Canadian periodicals, and the 
rest are taken trom humorous books, 
of which there has lately been quite 
a large outpouring. The Canadian 
public seems to be growing less in- 
sistent. on having its books large, 
solemn and solid. and more willing 
to spend ity money for pure amuse 
ment 

he author with the largest number 
of such books to his credit ts, of 
course, Stephen Leacock, but Pete 
McArthur did not do badly even in 
those early davs of Canadian humor. 
and in later vears there have risen 
such extensive producers as Nellie 
McClung, Robertson Davies, Eric 


Nicol, John D. Rebins (editor of this 





Freeland Studio 


JOHN D. ROBINS 


selection), Harry Symons and Peter 
Donovan. The one-humorous-book 
people are numerous, and most of 
them have done at least one other 
volume in the not-so-funny line—the 
serious novel, or history or economics 
or biography. 

[he only authors born before Con- 
federation in this volume are Grant 
Allen (whose Canadianism is dubi- 
ous), James DeMille. W. H. Drum- 
mond, Sara Jeannette Duncan, Bob 
Edwards, Haliburton, George Ham, 
“The Khan”, Lanigan, Peter Mc- 
Arthur (by one year), E. W. Thom- 
son and Ethelwvyn Wetherald. Of all 
this notable list the most accomplish- 
ed story-teller, it seems to us, is the 
one who is probably least known to 
Canadians as one of themselves. This 
is E. W. Thomson, the first writer to 
perceive the charm ot the habitant 
dialect as an expression of character. 
Phe fact that making a living in jour 
nalism kept Thomson's output ot 
short stories down to one slim (and 
increasingly valuable) volume ts one 
of the tragedies of Canadian litera 


ture 


Bell and Book 


by John L. Watson 


THE WINK—by Kem Bennett—Clarke, Irwin 
$2.25 


“THis Book,” the publishers contess 
on the flyleaf. “will horrity those who 
refuse to believe that the gods can 
laugh.” How true. And how it. will 
horrify those to whom the trappings 
of religion are more important than 
its substance, to whom ritual means 
more than reverence! On the other 
hand, how it will delight those who 
agree with Christopher Fry _ that 
“laughter is surely the surest touch of 


genius in creation an irrelevancy 


which almost amounts to revelation”! 

The Reverend William Henry Thor- 
oughgood Anker, a sensible but some- 
what stuffy Anglican divine, is holi- 
daying at Mousseron in) Normandy. 
In company with a rich, eccentric 
American widow he visits the local 
Catholic church. And the plaster cast 
of St. Philibert winks at him! A big, 
fat, irreverent wink, a naughty wink, 
an unsaintly wink: a wink that quite 
dislocates the atomic structure of the 
plaster and changes the expression of 
the tace trom cold benevolence to 
warm good-tellowship. 

4 miracle! The bells are rung, the 
populace marvels, the local business- 
men and hotel proprietors begin to 
see in Mousseron another Lourdes 
fame, celebrity, undreamed-of pros- 
perity for all. Vive St Philibert! Vive 
le tourisme! Out comes the Calvados 
and the happy village embarks on the 
biggest drunk since the Liberation. 

Then the Bishop. intervenes; a 
proud man who dreams of wearing 
a Cardinal’s hat. So vulgar a miracle 


REVIEW 5 


—Osbe 
JACKET: “THE WINK” 


ill befits the dignity of the 
Church: it must be ascribed 


Devil, the church must be ex 


penance must be done. Bang 
balloon of prosperity! The \ 
Stricken. 

Enter [Abbe Fougasse: a n 





\other 


to t 


FCISed. 


es th 


list, a fanatic—the local expert 


exorcism. Candles, incense, 

tions—and pouf! the statue 
Philibert disappears into thin 
Fougasse knows the answer—s 
IS possessed of the Devil. ¢ 
with magical powers by the P 
Darkness. Who?—who else 

Reverend William Anker. the 
heretic? 


How the good padre is a 


and exorcised by the mad medi 


how the. statue is finally re 
and what takes place in the 


nee 


Nut 


En 


ducted 


Valist 
OVeTe 


proud 


soul of Monseigneur de Moissac fort 


the climax of this magnificent 
story by a truly adult and 
cated humorist. 


Will 


ypn Stl 


The Wider Field 


by Paul Duval 


THIRD ANNUAL OF ADVERTISING 
TORIAL ART—Burns & MacEacher 


THIS impressive volume is 
graphic illustration of the 
ingly close interrelationship 
commercial and fine art wi 
marked Canadian art for the 
decades. The majority of | 
prominent painters of the pre 
recent past have been eng 
some time, in design for c 
Tom Thomson and, with o1 
tion, all of the famed Group 
founded their careers as co 
designers. 

Poday, a high proportior 
creative artists are employe 
weekdays at the business of 
labels and turning out layouts 
and illustrations. Thus, tt 
prompt small surprise that t! 
of many outstanding exhibiti 
ers are to be found in the lis 
tributors to this annual of “b 
butter” art. Alfred Pellan 
Town, William Winter, Wa 





q Stan. 
smen 
= Dire 








seer ea 




















Eric Aldwinkle, Jack Bush, 


W 
Osc. Cahen ... such names are to 
be id as regularly in public art 


exhibits as they are in the 
public print. 





third annual of Canadian 

con --:cial art also pays just tribute 
to » sometimes anonymous crafts- 
Fmer -o add so much pleasure and 
int to day-to-day living. In news- 
® pal nagazines, streetcars, on bill- 
q be ind letterheads, these artists 
Blea ces of their trained tastes and 
tale They include photographers 
suc 2onny Jacques, Paul Rockett, 
Joh ‘ele and Peter Croydon; de- 
sign Leslie Trevor, Carl Dair, 

B Claire Stewart and Charles Fainmel; 
B® cart ‘ts Len Norris, Peter Whal- 
Bey {| Doug Wright; illustrators 


Frank! Arbuckle, Ed McNally, Ted 


Harri and fashion artists Jean 
& Mill: nd Yolande De Lorme-Cyr. 
}Such «tisans are perhaps the largest 
Fsingle factor in developing the visual 
Bart tastes of the Canadian public: 
P their art is constantly viewed by mil- 


F lions and must leave a very real im- 
P pression upon the population’s trends 
Band degree of taste. 

* The Third Art Directors’ Annual 
rtising and editorial art con- 
Stains t complete collection of out- 
Bstanding Canadian design achieve- 
Sment which comprised the 1951 Art 
*Directors’ Exhibition. This show, 
3 sponsored by the Art Directors’ Club 
Sof Toronto, is the nation’s sole impor- 
t exhibit of its kind. The Annual 
sents a cross-section of this exhi- 
n miniature, and should prove 
fa valuable guide and spur to all 
#Canadians concerned with the design 


: ise of commercial art. 


Now Let Me See.... 


by J. L. Charlesworth 





THREE WEEKS TO A BETTER MEMORY — by 
Brendan Byrne—Winston—$3.95 


Adlon a ae 


aSYSTI MS for improving the memory 
Mare published so regularly that they 
fill a need. Since, basically, they 
same, it is better economy 
that, like this, comes in a 





gsing| lerately-priced book, than 
st0 pay considerably more for one that 
scomes ‘uised as a correspondence 
scours 

Th st Obvious purpose of im- 


le’Ss Memory is as a prac- 
to business success, and Mr. 
ystem, if properly followed, 
you able to memorize 
numbers and help you to 
people’s names with their 
siness success is not guaran- 
it is pleasant to think that, 
‘s, you will have a secretary 
our telephone calls for you 
rious occupational hazard 
O Inventors of mnemonic 
their tendency to forget all 
nventors of similar systems. 
quotes William James, 
rom memory—they all do 
seems to have forgotten 
4 id Roth (inventor of Mr. 
aAd Simms of Seattle) not to 
>) Carneades of Athens and 
is of Scepsis, whose systems 











mired by Cicero. (These 

in e kindly recalled by the 11th 
7 the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
_ ! the best extant substitute 


d memory.) 


tg 
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Mind Boiled Down 


by Bernard Keble 


A FEW BUTTONS MISSING — by James T. 
Fisher and Lowell S. Hawley — Longmans, 
Green—$4.75. 


HAVING been born in 1864, Dr. 
Fisher, one of the earliest of Amer- 
ican psychiatrists, has some right to 
lie on his office sofa and dictate his 
inmost thoughts to Mr. Hawley, who 
has made them into a book which 
only occasionally reminds us that it 
was not written by its purported nar- 
rator. It is a most instructive book, 
and Dr. Fisher seems to be a very 
wise man. . 

His contempt for the kind of 
psychology which can be learned 
from “the super-dehydrated concen- 
tration of an abbreviated article in a 
vest-pocket magazine” is unbounded, 
and yet he himself manages to tell us 
a great deal about that science with 
a minimum use of the Freudian tech- 
nical terms. His disinclination to let 
religion be elbowed out by the newer 
forms of science is vividly shown by 
his statement that if you took the 
whole of the best modern writing on 
mental hygiene by the best qualified 
psychiatrists, boiled it down, refined 
it, and got it restated by the most 
capable of living poets, “you would 
have an awkward and_ incomplete 
summation of the Sermon on the 
Mount.” 


Our Fourth Estate 


by R. A. Farquharson 


CUB REPORTER—by Jack Hambleton—Long- 
mans, Green—$3.00 


IT IS NOT usual for a character to 
review his own author nor is it recom- 
mended as a means of securing objec- 
tive criticism. There is no doubt, 
however, that finding yourself and 
your friends main characters in a 
novel adds a lively interest to reading. 

“Cub Reporter” is a work of fiction 
only to the extent that the cub him- 
self is a fictitious character. Everyone 
else mentioned is not only real but 
easily recognizable. The events all 
happened though not in the same 
order. The author has done a service 
to newspaper work by writing in 
lively fashion an honest description 
of the problems that face a boy try- 
ing to get a newspaper job and the 
discouragements as well as the suc- 
cesses when he starts work. 

Tow Walden, the cub, gets launch- 
ed much younger than reporters now 
do and with far less education than 
is now demanded. Newspapers, for- 
tunately, are all setting higher stand- 
ards of performance than a boy with 
an incomplete high-school education 
can attain. 

In Canadian newspapet circles the 
writer knows no one wider known or 
better liked from coast to coast than 
Ken MacTaggart. Under the disguise 
of Mack Taggart, Hambleton has 
done a lifelike portrait of Ken that 
will be appreciated by all his friends. 
In the same way the veteran photog- 
rapher Nels Quarrington, disguised as 
Bill Quarrington, conducts himself in 
fiction as he has always done in real 
life. a credit to both himself and his 


papel . 
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The Difference «2 Noticeable 


@ Quality material used by our craftsmen is conspicuous 
in this Lawson upholstered chesterfield with down 
filled cushions 


@ Chippendale end tables are made in either solid mahog 
any or solid walnut. 


@ Always remember Quality in Good Taste is your assur 
ance for Lasting Satisfaction. 
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Travel to 
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C urope 


...the way you wish 


ASK FOR COPY OF 


“CONDUCTED TOURS” “INDEPENDENT TRAVEL” 


Giving a wide variety of itineraries Suggestions for flexible travel 


leaving at frequent intervals by planned to suit your time and 


ship or air personal preferences. 
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Each Week 
SATURDAY NIGHT 


brings you unbiased interpretations of 
National and World news, reported 


from the Canadian viewpoint. 
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WRITERS AND WRITING 


@® During Toronto 
he people are reported to have 
rted reading more books. Battling 
trom work and down 


rain in search of spectator-sport ot 


Transportation 


town 


Ome 


tertainment became too much of an 


‘al so they ambled to book stores 


id settled for participant entertain 


It we Were not the jiterary type ot 


ter—and we're not—wed sa\ 


‘What do vou know? 








Happy Anniversary 





(Sohn at alts 


Anniversary 
Ale 


CONTENTS 
12 FLUID GURCES 


eee) 
a ee ee 
versary, Labott's Anniversary Ale 
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*The swing is 
definitely to 


LABATT’S 


@ We hear a rumor that Mazo pe La 
RocHe’s “coming up” event is a play. 
Hope it’s true. 


@ In January, Doris HepGres, Mont- 
real, whose first novel, “Dumb Spirit.” 
a tancitul study of reincarnation with 
Montreal background is being publish- 
ed this month in England with a 
Canadian edition, read 
trom her own works otf poetry on 
invitation of the Poetry Society ot 
America at the New York Public 
Library. Miss Hedges is one of the 
take part 


selections 


Canadian members to 


mn this venture 


few 


@ Wiat of the young booksellers of 
What they be like 
become the old booksellers ot 


ruminations = are 


today? will when 
they 
tomorrow? These 


caused by a feeling of sadness on 
hearing of the passing of ALFRED 1 
CHAPMAN, Montreal. We did not 
Chapman but he was the 
oldest bookseller 
of the two oldest in Canada, 
in the trade as “A. T.” He 
Ilerary institution to bookish people: 


»orn in) Birmingham. England. came 


know Mr 
In Montreal and one 
known 
Was a 


to Montreal in T890: later established 
Chapman's Book Store, continuing 
direction of firm until his death and 


ontributing brilliantly to cultural life 


OF CITN 


@® Roy 


known 


Bookseller. 
a quarter of a 
hell be in 


BRIINELL, 
about 
think 


a quarter of 


weve 
century 
and we business at 
least a century longer 
a satist¥ing place to go tor talk on 
Oks. politics and overhanging signs 
ind one needn't necessarily agree ; in 
tact there would be no zest to the visit 
ft one did 


B Same das 


ties 


. two Middle East 


WaVs, 


autho! 


Hew, separate into town 
Both ire 


death digging for truth in an objec- 


writers Who have dodged 


tive wa 

Morning coffee we had with Joun 
Roy Cartson, McClelland & Stewart 
books 


Plotters”, 


suthor of authentic-adventure 
‘Unde Cover”. “The 
‘Cairo to Damascus” ete 

lea hour we 
LEHRMAN 


with 


“Israel: 


Spent Hal 
book The 
Beginning and To-morrow” is George 
J MeLeod Author has 
received two fellowships, Guggenheim 
und Council of Relations, 


t 


whose 
offering. 


Foreign 
or his studies. 
Both 


Carlson ot 


Mr. 
Mr. 
young- 
Each 
Each 


average engaging per- 


American: 
Armenian extraction 
Lehrman, Jewish Each is 
ish, late thirties and fortyish 
tluent talker 
than 


authors are 


Isa and lecturer. 


has more 
sonality 
Mr. Carlson felt it advan- 


lage to take photographs and write 


Was an 


copy not as an accredited corres 
pondent of one publication. He was 
not handicapped by a native under- 


standing of Eastern minds and fact 


his face was international type not 
out of place in any country, except, 
perhaps, Ireland He 


studying the masses 


believed in 


Mr. Lekrman, Cornell graduate. 


taught history at Cornell before he 
became a prolific writer and on-spot 
and modern 


opnservel 


reportel on 


His 


first-hand acquaintance 
with Israeli leaders was, he felt, an 
advantage. 

Each in his individual way, brings 
us a new book which should stimulate 
constructive thinking. 


Israel. 


@ Our friend, IsHBEL Ross Rak, of 
New York writes to us of many things 
including news that she is finishing off 
Civil War biography for Harper’s that 
she laid aside to do her book on the 
blind which was an Appleton request 
last. vear. She is also doing 
some work for Reader's Digest. 


job of 


Roberts 


Toronto 


w At the Sir Charles G. D. 
Memorial Night of — the 

Branch Canadian Authors’ 
tion held in the Women’s Art Assoctia- 
tion it was delightful to meet MARIAN 
Keith, author of “Duncan Polite” 
and many other Canadian perennials 
She belonged to that writing 
of women—Nellie McClung, 
Murphy, LL. M. Montgomery and 
others who have influenced young 
scribblers for the past half-century. 


Associa- 


coterie 
Emily 


She has that quiet, indestructible 
quality that enabled her to give a 


gently humorous little speech. Living 
in Toronto, she is working on another 
book. After many vears of w riting at 
odd moments she is tree to work on 


a schedule. Rica 
OTTAWA VIEW 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 2 


The Union Nationale machine is still 
a strong force to reckon with, and it’s 
very doubtful whether Lapalme has 
been able to arouse any great enthus- 


asm. for the Liberals in the Provin- 
clal field. 
In Ontario, events may bring to 


Ottawa the man whom Ottawa want- 
ed as Provincial leader. Jack Browne 


of Kitchener had the support ot 
Federal Ministers in the Provincial 
convention which elected Thomson. 


He stood in the recent Provincial 
election in his home town, and was 
heaten by 150 votes, thanks mainly 
to Thomson’s campaign. Now the 
Federal will be vacant when 
Louis Breithaupt goes to Toronto as 
Lieutenant-Governor. So Jack Browne 
may find himself translated to the 
Federal parliament. 

In Walter Thomson’s own riding, 
Ontario, the Liberals have more dif- 
ficulty finding a good candidate for 
the Federal house. Thomson resign- 
ed a long time ago. but there has 
been no word of a by-election vet. 


seal 
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CROWN IN CANADA 


CONTINUED FROM 


It the first Canadian-bo: 
ernor General conceives it his 
be first and foremost (1 migh; 
say exclusively) the loyal, 
and most confidential servant 
Majesty, if he misses no opp 
to make the Canadian peopk 
stand that. it 
actually “reigns” over Canad 
does all in his power to maki 
sible and easy for His Majesty 
ever he can come among hi 


dian subjects, to exercise those 


which are still the essence 
monarchy in relation to the 
of power (the rights “to 

sulted, to advise and to warn’ 
makes it clear that 
cises those rights solely as a 
tion trom His Majesty—then 
raise both the monarchy 

Governor Generalship, both 
herited post and the delegat 


is His Majes: 


he himse!! 


*AGE 


Gov. 
luty to 
almoy 
1eVOted 
Of His 
rtunity 
under. 
Vv whe 

if he 
it pos. 
when. 

Cana. 
rights 
of the 
Vielder 


ee COn- 


» If he 
CXer- 
delega. 


ne wi 


ind the 


the In- 


d post 


both the Kingship and the position of 


the King’s servant, to a level 


whieh 


they have never enjoyed in Canad: 
And that is a task which can be vast 


better performed for Canadia 


ny by 


0) 


Canadian than by anybody from ou 


side of the country. 1 he K 
be nearer to us when the man 
nearest to the King in Canad: 
of ourselves. 

Unfortunately, the changes 


ing Ww 


who 


1 18 ( 


In p 
i 


cedure relative to the appointment 


the Governor General, wh 
accompanying the change in 
tionality of that 


culated to have precisely the opy 
Baldwin 


effect. Mr. Warren 
Globe and Mail describes 
eliminating “any possibility 
tinuing the myth that the kK 
any part in choosing his 
representative in Canada.” 

If this is a descr 
What actually when 
ernor General is appointed, 
comment must be that it red 
Governor General to a 
servant, and abolishes also the 
that the King ot 
sentative Is any 


correct 


voes on 


seni 


his so-calle 


kind of a 


the Canadian parliamentary 
whatever he may be in the Brit 
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P MINIATURE BELT tied in a bow at back of the 
dress gives the waistline a smooth moulded line. 


| WORLD OF WOMEN 


NEW WAYS 





WATCH FOR— 


DThe shape of the skirt to dominate the silhouette 
4 Full skirts fluffed out over petticoats remain 
: for youthful summery charm... Many 
| skirts all fluttering pleats . . . But the newest- 
Pooking are narrower and smooth-hipped, shaped 
#)\ gores and linings to stand away from the figure 
3 


defined roundness Suits give you a 
choice narrow or full skirt, but the jacket is 
short, fitted and “young.” 


WATCH FOR— 


aT he “ ped Waist, with wide silk sash, velvet 
Fcorselet. Cummerbund or “bandage folds” of the 
ecress fabric arranged against a boned underbodice 
4 [he shaped waist, with narrow gores, fine 
boning, wide belts . . . Trick cuts of the silhouette 
Bthat 1 the waistline to doll proportions 

a aT an era of elaborate “hidden” dressmak- 

Bg iF s, Interlinings, boning and underbodies. 
PWATCH FOR — 

Slhe Hourglass torso, a new body-beautiful effect 
; boning curved amply from armhole to 


ith a full skirt below. It’s a blend of the 
figure of the Nineties and the middy 
he Twenties. 


PWATC!: FOR — 

to remain natural, but look wider be- 
he puffiness of low placed sleeves 

ire deeper with strict modelling below 
form of sleeve interest in most dresses. 


aa ATC1i FOR— 

a! utting and seaming to individualize the 
and decorate at the same time . . 
Seams moulding in the midriff 

ines and side points on suit jackets . 


s and abstract cut giving unusual shape 
es \ 


PVATCH FORK 
¢ daytime “uniform” to be a dress instead 


Be 


* 
* 


ee pte AO 
aes” 


ee eee 
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CURVED BOLERO, close-fitting, scarcely more 
than a stand-in for a pair of sleeves, on cotton. 
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SASHES AND BOWS are used in new ways. Also 
seen: braiding, grosgrain binding, fewer buttons. 


WITH SPRING STYLES 





ALL-OVER STITCHING, fine and close-spaced, 
creates new texture, gives skirt swing and sway. 


of a suit Most designers feature sheer wool 
and textured silk dresses designed to walk out as 
complete costumes Many straight little cardi- 
gan jackets, moulded little Spencer jackets and 
rounded boleros over slender dresses. 


WATCH FOR— 

The straight and narrow duster coat and the fitted 
coat to share top honors, with the loose coat mov- 
ing into the background. . . Many transparent 
coats in chiffon and novelty sheer wool, silk 
organdy and organza. 


WATCH FOR— 


Soft pretty color to pervade all of fashion 


—New York Dress Institute 
CONCAVE DIAPHRAGM effect is emphasized by 
slenderizing devices such as boning, tucks, etc. 


Black is greatly outshone by beiges, blues, Italian 
reds and pinks Navy blue is supplanted by 
lighter-than-navy . White is the biggest “color” 
news for daytime, even in city suits of flannel, 
raw silk and linen . . . Oxford grey gives place to 
beige and pale pearl grey. 


WATCH FOR— 

A covered-up evening trend .. . Fool-the-eve 
boleros that melt into the bodice and come off 
for dancing Many wide draped halters 

A “pretty doll” evening look made up of full 
blown skirts, delicate bodies, petticoats and multi- 
layered skirts, delectable colors, diaphanous fab- 
rics, flowers and jewels for trimming. 
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F YOUR OBJECT is matrimony—go west, 
young woman. Yes, that’s what the nice census 
man Says. 

“If you're a maid who would marry,” as the 
song in “Kiss Me, Kate” puts it, you’re lucky to 
be a Canadian because Canada is one of the few 
modern nations to have a surplus of men, 300,000 
of them to be exact, according to the last census 

Catch: You'll have to migrate to the wide open 
Tom, Harry or Dick 
the right spot, like Gadsby 
Alberta, or British Colum- 
Islands, with any luck at 
Mrs.” you're even 


spaces to catch your 

But if 
yr Castle River, both in 
y1a°s Queen Charlotte 
all you should be a 
missed back home 

As R. J. Needham said on the editorial page ot 
the Toronto Globe and Mail, “You Toronto girls. 
a husband your're after . . . put on your best 
bonnet, take the next plane and head straight tor 
the rolling hills of the Sunshine Province.” (He 
meant Alberta, but it goes for BC, Saskatchewan 
ind Manitoba too.) “If you can’t catch one there, 
you can’t catch one anywhere.” 

And there’s a lonely Alberta bachelor who went 
junketing around Great Britain who could say, 
“Check!” to that. Dan Wood, a prosperous rancher 


~} » 
cnoose 


you 


het > 
detore 


if 1ts 


from Gadsby, boarded ship for the British 
Isles, where the women outnumber the men five 
to four, with the parting shot: “There wasn’t 


enough women to go around in Gadsby. I'm sick 
of doing my own cooking.” As he saw it, the rich 
anching country was a no-woman’s-land of bache- 
lors all panting for brides, but with no takers. 

REPORTS DIDN'T SAY if cherchez la femme was the 
raison detre of his trip to the United Kingdom, 
be the first time that brides 
to a predominantly mascu- 


but if it was, it won't 
were a British export 
line Canada 

Back in the miners 
flooded the rich ( gold stakes discovered 
hat a poke of gold nuggets couldn’t buy happi- 
ness. On Vancouver Island, along the Fraser River 


1860's who 


thousands of 


ariboo 


id into the interior Cariboo there were 6,000 
spectors and only four or five of them with 
Rest of the women of the rip-roaring, gold 

i ps were American dance hall 
know! S hurdy gurdy girls,” who 

would frisk a1 triend as fast as smile at him 
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by Margaret Ecker Francis 


The bishops of Oxford and London got word 
of the situation and formed the British Columbia 
Emigration Society which collected together sev- 
eral hundred orphan girls and shipped them off to 
the new colony. Aboard one of these “bride ships,” 
the Tynemouth, which sailed from Britain in 1862, 
a sturdy matron and a clergyman chaperoned 60 
eager, hopeful young ladies. When the news reached 
the west coast, fevers began to run high, and there 
was a plot, frustrated, to kidnap the marriageable 
lasses when the boat docked for supplies at San 
Francisco. 

Hours before the ship reached Fort Victoria 
the entire population was lined up along the 
wharves. When the decorous crocodile of buxom, 
(a contemporary report uses this word and ex- 
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plains “they had been chosen with a desire to 
create a pleasing first impression”) young girls 
marched off the ship, it took the entire military 
force of the fort to prevent a riot and mass kid- 
napping 

Again, according to the contemporary report, 


as the procession filed off the landing stage, “one 





sion gazed with appraising eyes at each girl. Final. 
ly he stepped forward, grasped one of them by 
the hand and drew her out of the ranks. She did 
not demur. Admiration seemed mutual and mar. 
riage followed quickly and they lived happily ever 
after.” This seems to be the love story of almos 
all the brave young ladies who sailed westward 
to the new colony. 


BUT HOLD HARD, girls, things have changed since 
those days. Give it a bit of thought before beseech 
ing your local clergyman to organize a “Bride 
Train”, or “Bride Plane”. Men have changed 
and so have eligible women. That’s the complaint 
of the lonesome boys of the wide open. spaces 
Pioneer women came west prepared for hard work 

Apparently they felt it was fair exchange for the 
wide gold band on the third finger. 

“Modern females won't have anything to d 
with a ranching life,” moaned one rancher. “The\ 
want electric lights and running water and all th 
modern conveniences.” 

A clever, not un-handsome mining engine 
wept on my shoulder at a recent mining conven 
tion: “Gosh, Maggy,” he confessed, “I’m craz 
about my job, and to me the north is the greates 
country in the world. But I guess if I’m ever gom: 
to get married and have a family I'll have to find 
a job in the city. The type of girl I'd like to mar 
just doesn’t seem to have any use for an outdoor 
life.” 


PERHAPS these two men, eligible bachelors bot 
of them, have the secret of why in Manitoba ther 
are 26,000 more males than females; in S:skatch 
ewan, 59,000; in Alberta, 56,000; British Colum 
bia, 52,000. Think of it, in all of Quebec, there 
are only 14,000 more men than women, an. in th 
cities there are about 53,000 more women tha 


men. Rural Ontario can boast 7,000 mo ¢ me 
than women, but in Ontario towns and citi s ther 
are 43,000 more women than men. 

What’s a girl to do? 


With the eastern situation so gloomy, Ic: s have 
another examination of the western husban! mate 
rial. In Alberta, for example, at present 27,00 
spinsters, between 20 and 34, share 48,00( bache 


hy 


lors. There are 3,000 more men than wo; 'en 


onely settler who had walked miles tor the occa tween 35 and 39; a surplus of 5,000 men etween 
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40 i4, And after all, aren’t men 
thirties and forties more 





; better established in life? 

4 B ist a minute, bachelor girls, 
B don’ rt dreaming of a gay life in 
Fiooth — Calgary, or oil-rich Edmon- 
P ton. rry towns they both are 
Soci friendly and carefree, but as 
Ba ne ner you have only a sporting 
* chan The male and female popu- 
Satior just about evenly divided. 

H er, you can take a few rid- 
ing is, western style, get your- 
selves me boots and a saddle, and 
§ waho ihoo, wahoo, because there 
fare s men in them thar ranching 
Tooth It's in the ranching and 
Mfarmit ountry that, so it is reported, 

from e to time one sees on gates 
ithe ci jtic, intriguing signs: “Wife 
Want 


It ¥ yut in the wide-open prairie 
spaces at a well-known woman agri- 
cultur xpert had this experience. 
She wa, making a survey of thor- 
oughbred horses in one region when 
she heard that a farmer in an isolated 
section had a particularly fine team 


of hors She climbed into her car 
‘and ratticd off to see them. When 
she arrived at a farm with large 


prosperous buildings and a manicured 
Hook she found the farmer in a state 
of hysteria because his valuable 
horses were both sick. 

As is usual on the prairies, there 
wasn't much conversation as she set 
jabout examining the horses and diag- 

mosing their condition. When she had 
Finished, she had apparently impress- 
ed the owner that the treatment she 
Thad prescribed would work, and he 
invited her into the farmhouse for 


Pedinner, which he explained was on 


fhe stove cooking. 

® He served her up a fine, hearty 
Bachelor meal still without much 
Spark ing repartee. When they’d eaten, 
th: 1, being a good sort, gave 
d with the dishes and then 
| she must be on her way. 
icks,” said the farmer, sud- 
ke, “don’t go. I sure need 








@ wife like you. My place’s doin’ fine, 
‘t much fun without a 

Soman ind. How’s about stayin’?” 
She in’t accept the invitation, 
but when she tells the story she still 
Pponts out that he was a right nice 
Man with 4 money-making farm, snug 


Bpouse 1 fine livestock. “And I 
BBink he would make a good hus- 
and for some farm-minded girl, if 
a could just bring the two of them 


athe 


getnhe 








Ds: Ncy that has brought 
pponely \try men and capable young 
a. ‘ether is the school boards 
the est. As one Saskatchewan 
Mhool stee said: “Sometimes I 
eBink night as well forget trying 
y Stall schools and run a matri- 
pponia eau instead. Our teachers 
Birdy ve their trunks unpacked 
Pelore s “ne prosperous young farmer 
P8P and varies them.” 

m And many cases that wouldn’t 
fee har. take, spinsters. Not very 
P.1g 2 | visited a school teacher 
pho married a farmer some 
years Today, in the centre of 
eicir )00-acre farm, they live in 
me conte porary-type house that might 
aeeve le straight from the pages 


ne and garden magazine. 


Near them are two pleasant colonial 
farmhouses where their sons are rais- 
ing husky families. 

They maintain a smart apartment 
in the nearest city where they move 
when the crops are in and the snow 
begins to drift high in the fence cor- 
ners. But they are just there for a 
few weeks, over Christmas maybe, 
since they spend most of the winter 
months motoring to California or 
Florida. Heigh-ho for a life on a 
rolling field of wheat. 


MAYBE you have your sights train- 
ed on BC’s 42,000 surplus males. 
Sorry, you won’t find them in Vic- 
toria, Vancouver, or such pleasant 
interior towns as Penticton, Cran- 
brook or Chilliwack. They’re on 
Queen Charlotte Islands, logging, 
fishing or mining. (They do say it’s 
beautiful indeed up there when it’s not 
raining.) Or in the ranch-rich Cari- 
boo, or along the melodrama- 
tically Wagnerian coastal fjords or 
the pine-guarded, torrentuous north- 
ern rivers 

Heard two university girls gossip- 
ing recently. They were both phar- 
macy students and one was crowing 
that on graduation she was going to 
enter a large metropolitan phi irmacy, 
through her father’s influence. The 
other girl shook her friend back on 
her heels by announcing she was 
going to open a pharmacy in a 
northern BC mining town. 

“That’s ridiculous, you could get a 
dozen jobs in Vancouver or Vic- 
toria,” the first girl remarked. 

“Yes, I know,” said the practical 
one. “But in a city I'd be just another 
single woman. In the town I’m going 
to the girls are scarce, the mining men 
are rich. They say you can’t miss up 
there; 

Sensible lass that she is, she’s fol- 
lowing the sound economic principle 
of taking her product where the de- 
mand exceeds the supply. 


THAT’S WHERE all you city girls 
can outsmart the country girls. They’re 
all migrating to the cities at the first 
opportunity, ostensibly to get a city 
job, but, the boys back home moan, 
actually to catch a city husband who 
can provide them with a modern 
suburban home, automatic washing 
machine, green-tiled bathroom, and 
other comforts. 

That may make competition even 
stiffer in the metropolitan matrimo- 
nial marathon, but it leaves the field 
clear for the town girls who think 
there might be lots worse things than 
galloping beside their husbands across 
the rolling hills of their own ranches. 

Worse things than watching a com- 
bine lumber across your own acres 
of wheat, knowing that when the 
harvest is in, there will be money in 
the bank and winter months of leisure. 
Worse things than the boisterous, 
friendly life of a small mining settle- 
ment that seems to crouch on the 
edge of an eternity of evergreen 
forests, canyons and ore-tinted moun- 
tains. 

So there you have it, girls. Farms, 
ranches, the northland, that’s where 
the men are, and that’s where the 
money is. The choice is yours— 

bachelor girl in the big town ‘or wife 
in the wide-open spaces. 
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LUXURY HAND LOTION 


To keep your beauty well in hand 
Elizabeth Arden presents her famous 
Luxury Hand Lotion in two beloved 
fragrances. In either Blue Grass-blue, 
delightfully scented in this famed fragrance 


Or perfumed with June Geranium in a 


U 


delicate pink ... this creamy, non-sticky 
Hand Lotion is lovely to use. 


Use it freely as an all- LOTION from | 


SO SOOTHING ...SO SMOOTHING... 
SO EXTRA PROTECTIVE 


Magateta Plridler 


SIMPSON’S, TORONTO 
And At Smartest Shops In Every Town 


ie a AVE hS 


co. LTD. 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


665-9 TE AVE. (NEAR BLOOR ST.) 
F »KINGSDALE 2101-2102 
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. endorsed by fashion for Spring wear. Here is a distinctive suit 





whose fine tailoring proclaims its English. background. From a 


carefully chosen group of fashionable British imports at Eaton's 


DRDER OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST 


EATONS 


ABOUT WOMEN FuicH 


@ Youngest Canadian to be in: Jude 
as an Olympic entry is 16-ycar-ojj 
skier LUCILLE WHEELER. But sh.’s o0 
the record to back the choice. Sie was 
four-time winner of the Tasc’ ereay 
downhill and was triple winner in the 
Junior Dominion Championship. whey 
she was only 14. ¢ 


@ The NY State Health Depz tmen; 

is to have its first Canadian on ‘5 per- 

manent civil service list in the c. pacity 

of an assistant health officer. She; 

Dr. THELMA S. MINER, a graduate of Bon the 
the universities of Alberta and /oron. — 

to. She worked as a medical offices Be yion.) 
for the Saskatchewan government. 

@ Over in London, England, \ iolinix 
BETTY-JEAN HAGEN of Edmonton and 

Calgary made her debut at Wigmor 

Hall. Said the Daily Express critic a larg 


“What a joy to hear such a true tone, 1° obs 
such bold stvle. That way greatnes Jigent 

lies.” a SUD] 
@ The Winnipeg Winter Club has ; oe 
pair of champs in FRANCES ABBo! blo Pi 
and JOAN BERGMAN. They recent ant 2 
captured the Western Canadian Fig aa 
ure Skating Pair championship rice J 
@ Back with their Alma Mater ar petition 
two University of New Brunswick four nat. 
grads. Both, too, are recently returned JF to elimi 
Beaverbrook Overseas Scholars. Dk pf tre 
ALTHEA A. WARREN, formerly of JB hich 

Moncton, joined UNB’s staff as a Re. fas the 

search Fellow in Biology. She gradu: Sn the ¢ 





ated in 1939: obtained her MA fron got lite 
Clark University and her PhD from Be portant 
Toronto; spent last year doing pos: evo y 
doctoral research at the University 0 
London. CATHERINE SIMCOCK o! 
Fredericton joined UNB’s staff as lee: 
turer in Economics. She graduated in 
1945 and held a Beaverbrook Schola: 
ship for two vears at the Universit 
ot London. 





@ Montreal has a new women’s pres Bia : 
club—Le Cercle des Femmes Jou: Bo, 
nalistes. New President is LauRe Hur FB igray 
rEAU, Women’s Editor of La Press of the 
@ We've mentioned before about th: any 
first woman to be Editor-in-Chiet | cipl 
The Varsity, undergraduate news rT 
paper of the University of Toron thereto 






Now we've discovered thai thre 
Maritime universities have clevate 
women to that top posit 
“firsts”, too. At University « 
Brunswick, Betty Lou VINc! 
elected just before close of t 
Christmas and runs the 84- 
weekly, The Brunswicker. Be 
is third year Arts, comes fri 
Vale. At Mount Allison Un 
Sackville, NB, NANcy SEM 
been Editor-in-Chief since Se} 
Nancy comes from Three Rivers 
Que., is in her last year, i Honor 
English. And from Acadia | /niver _ 
sity, Wolfville, NS, came a » irpris gg 
Not only is the Editor-in-« het « : 
woman but she is a USS. ~itize 
comes from Cambridge, Ma «. A's 
she has an unusual name for . worl 
an. BROOKE Ear LE is in her |: st yea! 
majoring in English, Histe y 4% 
Economics; plans to attend Colut 
bia University, New York, for jo" 
nalism course and then she <ays, * 
should like to come back to Canad : 
because I like Canada, C.nadit #i® * 
and the leisurely pace at which th! iy” 
live.” _ 
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™ my Not rhe following rough draft of 

A, spe h prepared for the Ladies 
ent Tt edn day Current Events Club was 
e+ [ jound a milk bottle floating on the 
ity FR jront n. It is presented here in 
es Beale h that it will throw some light 
of on the tal and often confusing issue 


in: [of Resole Price Maintenance legisla- 
at 


CT agion.) 

‘i: EAR Madam Chairman and 

nd ee | ) Ladies: 

me | am delighted to see such 

ic a large ind encouraging audience and 

i to observe the exceptional and intel- 

“ Jigent interest that is being taken in 
‘a subject of vital importance to each 
and every one of us. 

a When one studies the issue of Re- 

IT MB sale Price Maintenance, two impor- 

t tant principles assert themselves im- 


* B mediately. The practice of Resale 
Price Maintenance encourages com- 
petition which is the life-blood ot 
our national economy. It also tends 
1e to eliminate the spirit 





y feof free enterprise. 
of Beewhich is recognized 
Re. Je as the basic element 
dy. Feogin the Canadian way 
on Sof life. It is very im- 


om portant to keep these 
Awo principles clearly 





nh mind if We are to 


4 


of om in intelligent 


sumate of the whole 





lec : 

9 esale Price Mainte- 

lor anee p cture. 

in Now in any national crisis—and, 


m\ words, this is a national 
of the first magnitude—it has 
always heen an inspiration to observe 
show important groups are ready to 
UR: idraw together often at the sacrifice 
f their own interest in order to resist 
yn of the rights and prin- 
ire inherent in our demo- 
was deeply impressive 
» see how our manufac- 
retailers drew up shoulder 
r to protest against the 
of Resale Price Mainte- 
d to express their indigna- 
bill passed, if my informa- 
rrect, while many of the 
had withdrawn to the press 
) play cribbage, and while 
were overseas! 
Half pint 10% cereal cream. 








he above was obviously in- 
r the instruction of the milk- 
need not he taken as having 
ng on the problem of Resale 
ntenance. The speaker con- 
ther down:) 
to have made a slight error 
ient a little while back. The 
urers and retailers drew up 
to shoulder to protest 
he abolition of Resale Price 
ince, not in its behalf. In 
the small retailers have be- 
larmed and are protesting 
he ban on Resale Price Main- 
or RPM as it is usually call- 
videntally, we must be ex- 
careful not to confuse RPM 











“I. ARE THERE ANY QUESTIONS? 


with OSU, the new non-competitive 
system of Ontario Public School re- 
port cards. And may I say here 
that, as wives and mothers, we should 
all stand shoulder to shoulder in our 
insistence on a Pass Mark Mainte- 
nance system [PMM] if our children 
are to be properly prepared for en- 
trance into a world of free enterprise 
and open competition. In this con- 
nection too it is helpful to bear in 
mind the courageous example of the 
heroic Dutch captain who stuck to 
his ship, the “Free Enterprise” after 
it had rolled over three times!) 

Now the small retailers object to 
the Resale Price Maintenance sys- 
tem on the ground that it is likely to 
start a price war in which they, as 
small retailers are likely to be elim- 
inated. No, sorry, my mistake. They 
believe that the abolition of the Re- 
sale Price Maintenance system will 
Start a price war. Now at the risk 
of being classified as a Price-War- 
monger, let me say 
firmly, here and now, 
bring on your Price 
War! The sufferings 
of the little retailer 
under a price war 
won’t be nearly as 
distressing as the suf- 
ferings endured by 
the little consumer 
under the prevailing 
Price Peace. 

This brings us naturally to the sub- 
ject. of loss-leaders, a point on 
which a great deal has been written, 
much of it very confusing to the un- 
initiated. A very simple explana- 
tion here is all that is necessary. A 
loss-leader is any piece of merchan- 
dise that has proved so unacceptable 
at the price at which it has been 
offered that any release from that 
price makes it a loss-leader. In other 
words it is an article that is sold by 
the retailer at less than the mark-up 
established, while not exceeding the 
mark-down that will insure a reason- 
able profit in any corresponding or 
differing line of goods. Does this 
make good, clear, economic common- 
sense, ladies? In my opinion it most 
emphatically does. To get down to 
a concrete case, 1 know an intelligent 
and thrifty consumer who last vear 
papered her entire house with loss- 
leaders and who tells me she has been 
clothing her entire family with loss- 
leaders for years. 

To sum up: Remember the practice 
of Resale Price Maintenance is 
absolutely necessary if we are to have 
orderly marketing, stabilized prices 
and ethical merchandizing — condi- 
tions that are offset, of course by the 
fact that it is rigid, inflationary, anti- 
social and designed to shake the pub- 
lic confidence in the competitive sys- 
tem. Believe me, ladies that is the 
real core of our national problem, 
which will never be solved by such 
peripheral activities as designing a 
new National flag, or dropping the 
word Dominion. 
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Iron Fireman Coal-Flow Stoker 
Feeds coal direct from bin. No coal handling 
Coal and air automatically adjusted to boiler 
load at all times, Capacities to 500 boiler h.p 


1 of 1° 





80 Ward St 
Tle 1 
: t i o 
iron Fireman Commercial Gas Burner 7" 
Vertical type is illustrated above. Others N 
include Radiant Inshot and Ring types na 
Flexible operation, easy to install. Capacities 


to 500 boiler h P 


AUTOMATIC FIRING FOR HOMES, BUILDINGS, INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 





IT WOULD BE NICE 





“In our growing 
increased steam output were our primary concerns. Upon installing 
two Iron Fireman Rotary oil burners we not only achieved the 
two factors but cut overall operating costs as well. Based on my « 
experience, I wholeheartedly recommend Iron Fireman equipment.” 


YOU SAVE 
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‘We lea oyeased steam Out ' 
EH While cutting 
kon Fireman Kota 


—Mr. Sidney Quinton, owner, Quinton’s, Ltd., 
Winnipeg, Canada 


business (cleaning and dyeing) cleanliness and 


se 





n 


Above are the two Iron Fireman Rotary oil 


burners owned by Quinton’s, Ltd. Steam is 
need fox vation and proceiniug. Thess bare 
ers use No. 6 oil and are equipped with 





fully automatic controls. Rated capacity of 


each burner is 35 gallons per hour 








— 4g 
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Horizontal Rotary Oil Burner 


Feeds any grade of oil, from lightest to heaviest, 
without special adjustment 

TWO WAYS with an Iron Fireman 
Horizontal Rotary oil burner. You can burn the 
lower-cost heavy oils (Nos. 5 and 6) with utmost 
smoothness and dependability, and you get up 
to 12°, more Btu's from every gallon you burn, as 
compared to lighter oils. The Oil Volumeter on 
this burner makes possible the dependable, efficient 
use of heavy oils. Its pistons deliver a definite 
volume of oil with each stroke. Piston stroke, and 
resulting rate of oil feed, are automatically adjusted 
to combustion requirements. Feed rate stays within 
, of setting, regardless of changes in ou 
viscosity. You get more steam tor fewer dollars 


IRON FIREMAN MFG. CO... OF CANADA, LTD 
Dept. 73, Toronto, Ontatr 


Writes Scott Young 


“To Have Four Lives” 


IN SATURDAY NIGHT 


NEXT WEEK 





ly (Ji Burne 
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ENGLISH 
QUALITY 


29¢ 


8 OZ 
PACKET 


MADE BY 


PEEK FREAN'S 








ROGER 
& GALLET 


Sachet 
Dry Perfume) 
im assorted 





fragrances 


Roger & Gallet Sachets do 


double duty! Their rare scents 
hint of excitement, love and 


You'll like them be- 


cause they're lasting. 


beauty. 
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THEATRE 


PURITANISM IS STILL STRONG 


by Lucy Van Gogh 


YES, the Puritan spirit and its twen- 
tieth-century Hays 
(now the Breen) Office, still domin- 
ate the American stage. In English 
comedy about bedroom doors the 
young woman goes into the bedroom; 
in American comedy she raps on the 
door and then runs away. 

That is one of the differences, and 
they are many and important, be- 
tween “The Moon Is Blue” by F. 
Hugh Herbert, lately performed at 
the Royal Alexandra in Toronto, and 
“The Voice of the Turtle”, with 
which American critics are fond of 
comparing it. Both plays are about 
bedroom doors, and both go to pieces 
after the approach to the bedroom 
door, which is the common weakness 
of all such plays. But the English 
one does not go to pieces so badly, 
because it is about a very real human 
characteristic—physical desire, which 
is just sufficiently mixed up with affec- 
tion to make it rather charming and 
not too vulgar. The American. play 
is, as critic Herbert Whittaker has 
rightly remarked, about a young 
woman being cute. 

In the second act of “The Moon Is 
Blue” she is being cute in the bachelor 
apartment of a young New York 


successor, the 


architect who has just been thrown 
over by his fiancée; and she has been 
busy being cute ever since the play 
opened on top of. the Empire State 
Building, where they have picked each 
other up. Around midnight the archi- 
tect has his eye blacked by her father, 
a New York cop with the stern moral 
principles which have done so much 
for American drama ever since “Way 
Down East”. At 2 a.m. she comes 
back to explain that she is really a 
girl of stern moral principles herself. 
The architect, who has had a hard 
day, goes to bed. She raps; she runs; 
the curtain falls. There is nothing left 
but a cute proposal of marriage on 
top of the Empire State Building. 
The necessary complications are 
provided by an amoral and wealthy 
Southerner, father of the architect's 
ex-fiancée—a lady who is clearly far 
from cute, and whom this critic for 
one ardently but vainly desired to see. 
The Southerner’s lines are admirably 
delivered by Hiram Sherman. Even 
he is drawn into the aura of cuteness. 





THERE is an astonishing resemblance 
between the Russian estate-owners 
before they were abolished, as depict- 
ed by Chekhov, and the Southern 


BRAIN-TEASER 





TAKE IT FROM US! 


by Louis and Dorothy Crerar 













ACROSS 

1. Means of escape fre (4 

3. The luck a 5 

6 and 11. See 

12. No genius without a touch of it, said 
Seneca. (7 

13. W.C.T.U. option. (5 

14. Beauty-struck, he was rooted to the spot 
(9 

15. Th on land and sea 7) 

17 d and one 15 at sea. (6) 

19 le brother turns the sod. (6 

2) , my son 7 

24 igeable reveal what 

26 r for the asking 

27 ake 7 

28 ature Idom seen in its true 





colors. (7) 
29. Summer is half over 
30. An eccentric way to start a car' (5 


31. Water color. (4) 








DOWN 
1. Uselessness Quite the reverse when be- 
headed. (8) 
2. Gilbert's contrib to opera. (7) 


may burn their 





4. Those who hesi 

breeches behind th 
5. Participant in a ib} 
7. A lyrical means of expre 





iurder. (5) 
ssion in vowels 





8. Stop the steamship held by the tide. (6) 
9. A wag doesn't necessarily have one. (4 


10 hose holding Red visas, perhaps, would 
not be accepted as such by the West. (8) 

16. Eric twiddles his toes 8) 

17. She’s always in hot water (9 

18. See 23 

20. Repartee of chemists? (7 

22. Sweet land of liberty? (7) 


When your hair 
(6,7,5,3,4) 


23, 11, 18 and 6. Preceded 
has turned to silver’ 

25. Reign water. (5) 

26. The flower most certainly is to Gertrude 
Stein. (4 


Solution to Last 
Week's Puzzle 


ACROSS 


1. Bulrushes 

6. Piece 

10. Trombone 

11. Airily 

12. Malapert 

13. Entice 

14. Manslaughter 

18. House of Lords 

21. Decamp 
Furbelow 
Comics 

. Emulates 
Inane 
Antelopes 


DWAIRDAMNW 


tmrmrmerry 


DOWN 


2. Unreal 

3. Rumba 

4. Smoke 

9. Electra 

7. Irritated 

8. Cold cure 
), Lavengro 
15. Adulation 

16. Sheepish 

17. Shoehorn 

19. Fifteen 

20. Cohere 

23. Rouge 

24. Erato (194) 





6 
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» AL 


TOURING in “A Sleep of Prisoner: is Don 


a 
Crampter 


Harron, Toronto actor. See People, P. 16 


States estate-owners after they wer 
abolished, as depicted by Lillia 
Hellman. Neither of them are a good 
advertisement for the kee; ping of 
slaves as a means of develo; Ving Te 
sourcefulness and adaptability in the 
keepers. The kind of society whic: 
has to deal with the United Automo 
bile Workers and the Toronto Stree 
Railway Union is obviously bound t 
be much brighter and more energetic 
if it is going to survive, than the ‘kind 
of society which gets its work don 
by people who can be flogged if the 
don’t do it. om 

Both as play and as_performane 
“The Autumn Garden” was nearer 
to “The Three Sisters” than any othe 
show I have seen at Toronto's Rova 
Alex in the several years that have 
intervened between them. Both 
studies in futility. and inertia, and 
both were acted by a group of ver 
clever people escaping for a pleasat! 
interval from the drudgery of Holl 
wood. Fredric March, Florence Eli 
ridge and Laura Pierpont are plaver 
whom one can scarcely ever see ou! 
side of the films or the New Yor 
Rialto, th 





and it was indeed tragic th 
they should be kept out of reach 
a large part of their Toronto public) 
a slight disagreement over wages " 
the transport industry. 
THERE is, however, one differenc 
between the Russians and the Soult 
erners. The Russian aristocrats 
had great ancestors, and Chekho 
made one feel that they themselvé 
had great potentialities w! ich his 
gone astray. No play that I jave ev 
seen about the contemporary Sout 
has convinced me that the 
ers had either race or pot. otialit 
It mav be that the climate and 
mint juleps have been uncerm 
them too long since Patri: \ Het" 
asked for liberty or death, w ich ai 
all was nearly two centurie ag 

The keynote of the piece S In 
ity to get away, and the ove pes 
who does get away is a yo ng UF 
man refugee girl. The ger ‘ral 
not get away from his wife, | 
lor from his liquor, the pai ter 
his failures and his amours 
young man from his moth 
suspect that the trouble 1s that 1 
whole bunch of them can’t 
from Lillian Hellman. It is not o% 
of her best plays, but it 
fully played. 
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NEED FOR COMMISSIONERS 


5 
SPORTS 
by Kim Mellroy 
; RE has been a rumbling under- 


t of opinion, splashed prom- 
all over the sports pages, 
Canada’s senior amateur 

men that what the game needs 

:mmissioner. 

mmisioners come, of course, in 

ed sizes and shapes. There is 

|-school type of commissioner, 
saseball’s late, unloved, but 
ted Judge Landis, -who has 
ty over everyone from Owner 


A gE ARR ow apes lranail 


» { sov and uses it for what he con- 

Dor si to be the good of the game. 
" 4 there is the large, economy- 
5 mmissioner, called a President 


ere 


National Hockey League, a 





00 hly competent man who, if 
( ¢ the power, could do as much 
Te. sf ekev as Landis did for baseball, 
the unfortunately is used pretty 
rich sa mouthpiece for the moguls, 


¢ primary job of keeping an 


he box office. 








1 te ugby folks don't specify 
otic oe kind of commissioner they 
cing mind, but the arguments for 
lone c of the job are convincing. 

ther | turn of the vear is the time 


\ the various clubs, who have 
ng poor all season, an- 
the size of the annual net 
These range, in the eastern 
stern Interprovincials, where 


wit 





sm pays, anywhere from a 


thousand to 25 grand, de- 


isually on the progress of 


ed beef into the plavofts. 








sat! ea | yrofit. it must be admitted, is 
i sory, since the gross reve- 
Eid 3 ¢ rted comes by no means en- 
er 2 m the gate and such legiti- 
( : ces, but also from. grants 
Y ork % tributions trom rugby-minded 
I ¢ Especially is this true in 
; tic West. 
ie pH while this profit may be 


as a stenographer’s sweat- 
tire monetary outlav, the 
5 dussing into and out of the 


course of the season is by 





small potatoes, running to 
of about a quarter of a 








e ually 
by when an amateur — sport 
ey e¢ proportions where | its 
‘1 passing out the mazuma in 
' ressive sizes, it is plain that 
must arise which would 
St. Edmund’s Midgets in 

End Church 1 eague. 

feat t e thing, there is the matter 
fe ¢. Edmonton Eskimaux spent 
) the tidy figure of $129,434 
na . Salaries of their amateur 
ersot 4 For that many dollars, a coach 
Ge _ to buy plavers of character 
cat: ee tv, but sometimes the more 
4 ling plavers of character and 
4 re already playing for some- 
nit [his presents a temptation. 
nd | itters now stand, the rugby 
ie lave’ worked out, in’ sheer 
wi Nee, a system of sorts for pro- 
+ on ae their chattels from one an- 
au a depredations, but agreements 


honor and mutual regard are 
inings at best. What is need- 








—Michael Burns 


CLARENCE CAMPBELL, NHL President, 


a good commissioner if given powers. 


ed is someone who will look after the 
rights of all impartially and firmly. 

Then, too, there is the question ot 
relations with the professional (how'd 
they get in here?) leagues in the good 
old U.S. Cross-border conversations, 
as things are now, customarily pass 
through various courts of law, which 
is a laborious process at best, and 
costly too. \ man named Bell runs 
the show in the U.S., and seems to be 
doing a fairish job at it, but when he 
wants to talk to Canadian Rugby he 
has to contact a minimum ot eight 
people. 

Other sports besides rugby could 
certainly look into the commissioner 
idea with profit The current ama- 
teur-hockev season has been marked 
in almost every league with argu- 
ments over such familiar subjects as 
rough play and the rights to certain 
plavers, and over such esoteric ones 
as Whether under common law, to 
sav nothing of common decency, a 
bunch of kids of varying religious 
backgrounds can be compelled t¢ 
play hockey on Sunday 

It is obvious that most of these 
controversies could be, and should be 
amicably settled by the various as- 
sociations who set themselves up in 
authority over the amateurs, but in 
point of fact very few of them ever 
are. In many cases these unselfish 
sponsors of good clean sport are 
about as disinterested in a buck as 
John D. Rockefeller was. 

A commissioner could keep himself 
quite busy, including week ends. 


@ What a hockey player eats is usu- 
allv his own business, unless it afiects 
his performance on the ice. To the 
list of martvrs in this category, long 
headed by dieting Turk Broda of 
Maple Leafs, must be added one 
Eric Nesterenko, right-winger with 
Toronto Marlboros, who breaks out 
in a rash unless he sticks to a special 
diet. The rash has kept him on the 
sidelines for more than one game 


Taam 
British Guiana 


or FINE FLAVOUR. 











ts probably because vou have been reading some of 
se colortul MLALAZTNC advertisements announcMige new models. 
\l ons of Canadians find out about automobiles from their 


ial magazines. Here 1s Canada’s greatest motor show. 


In magazines automobile manufacturers get the quality of 
and colors that enable them to show their cars with 


ie 
mirror-like fidelity. Furthermore, in magaznes they shou 


] 


automobiles simultancously in every community across 


Canada. Whether you lwe on a Prairie farm or in an 


lage. vou get news of new automobile 


Last-coast fishing vi 
designed for your comfort, pleasure and convenience, 


OOM as people in Toronto or Montreal. 
os 


: : ; 
I} ~ realistically as automobiles can be shown in magazine 


sing. there’s nothing like the real thing. After vou compare 


ies set forth so clearly in vour magazine. why not go to 


earest dealer and try out one of the new models? 




















the magazine advertising bureau of Canada 


21 Dundas Square, Toronto. I 






